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Reconstructing Education in Europe 


After the War 


Walter M. Kotschnig 








HE task of rebuilding the schools and the 

cultural life of Europe after this war will 

be no less difficult and no less important 
than the work of economic and political recon- 
struction which will have to be accomplished. 
It will be necessary to help such countries as Po- 
land or Jugoslavia to build again their schools 
and their other cultural institutions on the ruins 
left behind by the Nazis. Even more difficult will 
be the task of re-educating both young and old 
in the Fascist countries whose minds have been 
systematically poisoned over a long period of 
years. 

There is general consensus of opinion among 
leading American educators that a victorious 
United States will have to play an important part 
in this work of reconstruction and re-education. 
At this point, however, agreement ends and con- 
fusion begins. 


CURRENT MISCONCEPTIONS 


NLY a short while ago, an outstanding edu- 

cator, speaking to the House of Delegates 
of the New York State Teachers Association, sug- 
gested that “the exportation of American meth- 
ods of education to Europe may become one of 
the most important contributions of this country 
to the rest of the world in the postwar era.” He 
forecast a dearth of teachers throughout Europe 
after the war and said that America might have 








Whether we avoid another great war depends 
largely on the program of education and re-education 
adopted after this war. This analysis of needs and 
possibilities was presented to the National Council at 
its New York meeting. The author is professor of 
comparative education at Smith College. 











to make up for this by exporting teachers and 
educational facilities on a lend-lease basis. 

If correctly reported, these statements reflect 
several dangerous misconceptions. With a certain 
ring of superiority they suggest that American 
methods of education are not only the best pos- 
sible methods for America—an assumption which 
in itself is not altogether axiomatic—but that they 
are also the best for Europe, that Europe is to be 
saved from her follies by emulating American 
education. It is furthermore implied that in the 
educational reconstruction of Europe one master 
plan is to be applied to all countries—a plan con- 
ceived in this country. Finally, it is proposed 
that much of the work, including the actual teach- 
ing, is to be done by Americans. 

Everyone of these assumptions would appear 
faulty and fraught with danger. Even if, for the 
sake of argument, we accepted as a fact the doubt- 
ful suggestion that our educational ideas and 
methods are the best possible for our own people, 
we must realize that nothing would be so fatal 
and so certain of failure as an attempt to force a 
common cultural pattern upon Europe, or even 
to propagate particular educational methods be- 
cause they have proved effective in the United 
States. 

The very starting point of educational recon- 
struction is the recognition of cultural diversity. 
In the words of Lawrence K. Frank, we have to 
think of world order “not in terms of a dominant, 
coercive imposition of one cultural formulation 
upon all others, but in terms of orchestrating 
cultural diversities to the larger theme of achiev- 
ing meaning and significance, values and order 
in human living.” This means that different ap- 
proaches and methods will have to be used to be 
effective in different parts of Europe. Different 
cultural levels, and many variations in cultural 
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traditions, will have to be taken into account. 

In a recent article in School and Society, Pro- 
fessor I. L. Kandel very properly went even fur- 
ther than this. He makes an important distinction 
between “civilization” and “culture” in its bear- 
ing upon the problem of reconstruction. He is 
very much to the point in saying that: “A foreign 
group can plan to some degree for the restoration 
of the economic life, for the reconstruction of 
cities, homes, and transportation facilities, and 
for the re-establishment of systems of sanitation 
and public health; it can not plan an educational 
system for another country, because education is 
so imbedded in a people’s culture that no outsider 
can draft schemes for it.” The British, in all good 
faith, tried to transplant English education to 
India and they failed dismally. The Men of 
Vichy tried to imitate Nazi educational ventures 
and they met with equal failure. 

In other words, it is foolish to think that any 
useful purpose could be served by our working 
out a master plan of education, modeled in the 
American image, and applying it to a prostrate 
Europe. We would be equally ill-advised in 
sending large numbers of American teachers to 
the thousands and tens of thousands of small 
towns and villages of Eastern and Southeastern 
Europe, or to Germany, even if by a miracle they 
should overnight acquire the gift of tongues. 
Even if every one of them were a Ph.D. or an 
Ed.D. with much practical experience, even if all 
of them had read every book and every article 
ever written by John Dewey, by W. H. Kilpatrick, 
E. L. Thorndike, and George S. Counts, even if 
for the last twenty years they had subscribed 
regularly to every educational magazine in this 
country, and what is more had read them, they 
would be of little use and might do a great deal 
of harm. Such harm actually was done by some of 
those who came to the European continent after 
the last war, full of good intentions but obviously 
ignorant of the fact that Europeans have a cul- 
tural tradition of their own of which they are 
proud. In many cases it is the only thing Euro- 
peans have left after Hitler has destroyed their 
cities and spoiled their lands. Are we to take it 
from them? 


HEALTH, BUILDINGS, AND EQUIPMENT 


HIS line of argument leads to the conclusion 
that the United States will be most effective 
in providing the means of education rather than 
education itself. This in itself will prove a job of 
first magnitude. Adequate and intelligent dis- 
tribution of food will be the first step towards 


educational reconstruction. It is futile to talk of 
educating children who, though ten or twelve, are 
too weak to walk—and there are likely to be 
millions of them by the end of this war. Hunger 
and disease spread wherever Hitler advances. 
Food rations representing 1000 calories or less in 
most of the occupied countries have resulted 
everywhere in stunted growth, in rickets, in a 
sharp rise of the white plague, and all kinds of 
other diseases. In Poland the total number of 
fatal cases of tuberculosis has already increased 
by 250 per cent among Poles, and 530 per cent 
among Jews. 

No detailed information is available regarding 
the destruction of school buildings. In such 
countries as the Netherlands, and in Norway, and 
even in Belgium and France, the problem is 
not serious for the moment, though the situation 
may change radically in case of a second cam- 
paign fought on their soil, resulting from the 
opening of another front in the West. In Poland, 
on the other hand, and in the occupied terri- 
tories of Soviet Russia, the Nazis have singled 
out schools in venting their wrath. In Greece, 
it is estimated that some 150,000 elementary- 
school children have lost their school buildings in 
the course of the brief but destructive war on 
their territory. In all these countries large num- 
bers of schools have been turned into barracks 
for the occupying forces, and their equipment 
destroyed. 

Speaking of equipment, the institutions of 
higher learning have suffered most. In the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, only 15,000 books out of 
g00,000 remain. While there has been some pil- 
fering in other institutions of learning, in muse- 
ums, etc., to the west and north of Germany, 
their plight can not be compared with that of 
the schools and universities in eastern and south- 
eastern Europe. In Poland, in Czechoslovakia, 
and in Jugoslavia, university libraries and labora- 
tories have been deliberately destroyed. Valuable 
instruments have been taken to Germany or ren- 
dered useless. These countries have been literally 
turned into intellectual deserts and the task of re- 
building their universities will be enormous. Even 
those institutions in western Europe which were 
allowed to remain open have for years been un- 
able to obtain any foreign magazines and books. 

The problem of textbooks in elementary and 
secondary schools will also be serious. In such 
countries as the Czech Protectorate almost all the 
books used before the invasion have been re- 
moved, The few new books which were issued 
are full of rank Nazi propaganda. In varying 
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degrees the same holds true for all the occupied 
countries. At the end of the war there will be 
hardly any usable textbooks available. To make 
things worse, there will be a severe shortage of 
paper and printing presses, many of which are 
utterly worn out by this time and can not be re- 
placed. It is significant that a Greek spokesman 
in London suggested a short while ago that 
printing presses and typewriters would be among 
the first needs of Greece after the war. 

Educational films, particularly films depicting 
the life of free countries such as the United States 
or cf Great Britain, will be greatly in demand 
and will be important instruments for the educa- 
tion of young and old in all countries, including 
Germany and Italy, which are deliberately being 
misinformed about the democracies. 

This list of post-war needs in the field of edu- 
cation could be easily prolonged, but it is long 
and impressive enough as it stands. If the needs 
are to be met within a reasonable time, and con- 
sidering the utter impoverishment of the victims 
of Fascism, the support of America and of other 
countries will be essential. Our task in providing 
help along these lines will be enormous, without 
our undertaking to educate the whole of Europe 
ourselves or in cooperation with Great Britain. 


POLITICAL AND EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


S POINTED out before, no easy generaliza- 
tions are possible when it comes to the 
actual rebuilding of educational systems and the 
re-education of such countries as Germany. One 
thing is certain: the job will have to be done 
largely by nationals of the countries concerned. 
In this respect the occupied countries of the 
West are again in a more favored position than 
those of eastern and southeastern Europe. In 
Hitler’s New Order they are deprived of their 
freedom and autonomy, but Gleichschaltung 
rather than destruction is to be their destiny. 
Their people are considered inferior to the Ger- 
man master race, but they are nevertheless to be 
allowed a modest measure of self-rule provided 
they espouse Nazi doctrine. Their schools and 
universities, therefore, have not all been closed; 
they are only to be brought into line with Nazi 
ideas. Thanks to the magnificent resistance put 
up by parents, teachers, and clergy, both Catholic 
and Protestant, this attempt at Gleichschaltung 
has failed almost completely. These countries, 
therefore, continue to produce through their 
schools the kind of leaders who can be entrusted 
with the work of educational reconstruction in 
their respective countries. Moreover, Norway, 


Holland, and Belgium are likely to be among 
the first countries to re-establish autonomous gov- 
ernments as soon as the Nazis are chased from 
their territory. Even in France, where men like 
Laval have done their best to pervert through 
education and propaganda the minds of young 
France, it should not be difficult to overcome 
within a comparatively short time the results of 
Nazi influence in education. The humanist roots 
of the French school are so deeply sunk in the 
traditions of the French people that a few years 
of Quisling rule will not be able to destroy them. 

Curiously enough, Italy may be among the 
countries which will return comparatively quickly 
to an orderly and democratic form of govern- 
ment, and with that to constructive educational 
endeavor. The issue is of course debatable, but 
we may assume that Mussolini’s failures will 
make his removal possible without too much 
upheaval. His educational “efforts” seem to have 
made little impression upon the Italian mind. 
His position as a Gauleiter of the hated 
“tedeschi,” the German overlords, has become so 
plain that he and his regime are likely to collapse 
overnight as soon as the Gestapo has to withdraw 
from Italy. And there are outstanding men both 
in Italy and among the Italian exiles who are 
in close contact with each other, who under- 
stand each other, and who will be able to assume 
power and to insure order as soon as Mussolini 
disappears. The Italian schools can be safely en- 
trusted to them and to the great majority of 
Italian teachers, who during all these years have 
not made their peace with I] Duce. 

The situation in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, and Greece is much less hopeful. Not 
only have these countries been disorganized to 
the point where it may take a long time before 
constitutional governments will be able to estab- 
lish order again, but they are systematically being 
deprived of their leadership. Their people are 
to be the slaves in the Fascist New Order, and 
for that reason can not be allowed to have leaders 
of their own. Teachers and other intellectual 
leaders are systematically singled out for the firing 
squad, the hangmen, or the labor battalion with 
its staggering death rates. All schools beyond the 
elementary level have been permanently closed, 
with the exception of a few secondary schools 
in Czechoslovakia and in Greece which are con- 
fined to teaching a few vocational subjects, as 
skilled slaves are considered more useful to the 
master race than those who are unskilled. 

Thus the greatest issue in these countries will 
be the lack of teachers and other trained person- 
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nel, It is an issue which calls for long-range plan- 
ning, some of which has already gone beyond the 
blueprint stage. Schools for Czechs and Poles 
have been created for young refugees from these 
countries in Britain. Czech and Polish students 
have been given a chance to continue their stud- 
ies while serving in Czech and Polish units with 
the armies of the United Nations. Some goo 
Polish students and a number of Polish professors 
who had served with the French army found 
their way to Switzerland after the collapse of 
France, and have organized regular university 
courses in their internment camps. A special 
medical faculty for Polish students has been 
opened in Edinburgh. There is some talk of 
creating training facilities for Greek teachers in 
Egypt, where many Greek refugees are to be 
found. 

Unfortunately, the number of such students 
trained abroad is very small, in the case of Czecho- 
slovakia and Jugoslavia, a mere handful. Further 
manpower is needed if the task of reconstruction 
is to be met within a reasonable time. 

It is at this point that America can and ought 
to provide more than material help. There are 
many second- and third-generation Americans 
of Polish, Czech, Jugoslav, and Greek origin in 
this country who are still able to speak the lan- 
guage of their forefathers, and who are at least 
in part still rooted in the cultural traditions of 
the “old country.” They may speak the European 
languages very badly and may be using various 
dialects, but it should not be difficult to teach 
them the proper use of the respective languages 
and their literature and to give them an up-to- 
date understanding of their countries of origin. 
A few selected American colleges, particularly 
those which have émigré scholars on their facul- 
ties, and a few adult-education centers, can and 
ought to render signal service to the cause of 
educational reconstruction by organizing special 
training courses for these students. These pro- 
spective teachers and administrators would not 
be expected to give up their American allegiance. 
On the contrary, the very fact that they remain 
attached to this country and its ideals should help 
them during their period of service in Europe 
not only to bring literacy but an understanding of 
democratic ideas. It is no accident that Czecho- 
slovakia, the creation of which was planned by 
Czechs and Slovaks in the United States, became 
the most democratic State among the Slav nations. 
At best, however, the adjustments to be made are 
difficult. 


THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY 


ERMANY, obviously, will present the most 
difficult problems, to which full justice can 

not be given within the limitations of this paper. 
A new psychological situation will have to be 
created, which alone will make re-education pos- 
sible. A firm and yet understanding policy will 
be required. To begin with, the myth of the 
invincibility of the German army must be ex- 
ploded once and for all. This was not done in 
1918 when, after the conclusion of the Armistice 
which found the German armies almost every- 
where on foreign soil, the Allies refrained from 
occupying Germany. It was thus made easy for 
the adversaries of the Republican regime to cre- 
ate the myth that the German armies had never 
been defeated and that Germany’s future lay 
with the armed forces. This mistake must not be 
repeated. In order to discredit not only the Nazis 
but also the generals and the Junkers and all 
the other reactionary groups which are identified 
with Germany’s military might, complete and 
prolonged military occupation is unavoidable. 

At the same time the Germans must be given 
real opportunities and must not be left with the 
stigma of an outcast nation. They must be made 
to feel that their collaboration on a basis of 
equality is wanted in the new world order, that 
their gifts are appreciated in the community 
of nations. Such an equitable peace will be en- 
forceable because it will help to bring out the 
best in the German people, who in Goethe and 
Kant were among the first to dream of a universal 
international order. To speak of such a peace 
may appear positively indefensible to many. And 
yet it is only such a peace which will create the 
conditions for the development of a new educa- 
tion in Germany." 

Given the right psychological treatment of 
Germany after the war, large sections of the Ger- 
man people will be ready for a new start in edu- 
cation as in all other fields. Skillfully as education 
and propaganda have been handled in Nazi Ger- 
many, it is safe to say that just because of that 
propaganda and indoctrination the Germans are 
emotionally exhausted. Having been overstimu- 
lated and kept at a fever heat for so many years, 
they have reached a state of satiety. As a matter 
of fact, even before the war started in 193g there 
were signs here and there that even some of the 


? Walter M. Kotschnig. Slaves Need No Leaders: An An- 
swer to the Fascist Challenge to Education (New York: 
Oxford, 1943). Pp. 185-210. 
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young people could not be kept in line indefi- 
nitely. At the University of Munich, one of the 
focal points of National-Socialism in the early 
thirties, the statement was common that “it was 
we who started this whole business and it is we 
who are going to finish it.” This statement reflects 
the polarity of the German mind, the continuous 
struggle in each individual between the Germany 
of the ruthless soldier and the Germany of the 
poet and thinker. The dialectics of history are 
nowhere as evident as they are in Germany. Pro- 
vided the Germany of the soldier is utterly de- 
feated, the other Germany will assert itself. 

But even given the most favorable conditions, 
the re-education of the German people will be 
anything but easy. German teachers themselves 
will first have to be re-educated. They will need 
additional training to eradicate the poison that 
has been poured into them. All-year courses or 
special short training courses at frequent inter- 
vals will have to be organized. This should not be 
too difficult, as the Nazi regime has accustomed 
teachers to attending such courses. These train- 
ing periods could also be used to discover those 
who are beyond redemption and who should be 
eliminated altogether from German schools. 

To be successful, even more heroic measures 
will be necessary. German teachers have for too 
long lived in an artificial, hermetically-sealed 
world. To break their isolation, not hundreds but 
thousands and tens of thousands of them should 
be exposed to life in other countries. It may be 
necessary to have ten thousand come for a year’s 
study to this country, not so much to attend 
teacher-training institutions as to become accus- 
tomed again to living in a free world. To carry 
out such a proposal might cost fifteen million dol- 
lars, a large sum measured by the petit-bourgeois 
standards of the democratic world of yesterday 
and yet only a small fraction of a day’s cost of 
war. Those who doubt the efficacy of such a meas- 
ure might recall the fact that the great advance 
China has made in recent decades and her 
friendly attitude toward this country is to no 
mean degree due to the wise use of the Boxer 
Indemnity Fund, which helped to bring thou- 
sands of Chinese students to the United States. 


AN INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


HE educational reconstruction of Europe 
will require formidable organizational ef- 
forts. There will be need for a central agency 


to direct them. This agency should be created 
as early as possible, as many of its tasks have to 
be undertaken long before the guns cease firing. 
To begin with and in its temporary form, it 
should be a United Nations agency, though later 
on it should become a permanent institution open 
to all nations and with power to advise all gov- 
ernments on educational matters. 

Among its immediate tasks are research (to 
ascertain the extent of the devastation caused by 
the war in the educational institutions of the 
world); the selection and training of reconstruc- 
tion workers (nationals of such countries as the 
United States and Great Britain, as well as of 
the occupied countries); the establishment of a 
limited number of special training centers for 
such workers; the elaboration of textbooks and of 
plans for their production and distribution after 
the war; the drafting of plans for the placing and 
training of European teachers in free countries 
after the war; and, finally, the elaboration of 
tentative arrangements for the international 
financing of educational reconstruction. 

After the cessation of hostilities this same 
agency would be in charge of the actual work to 
be undertaken. It would assure an adequate dis- 
tribution of supplies and of personnel, and would 
be responsible for the supervision of re-education 
in Germany and her satellite states. Withdrawal 
of the occupation armies might be made con- 
tingent upon certification on the part of this in- 
ternational education agency that the schools of 
the occupied countries are conforming to a spirit 
of international cooperation and can be trusted 
to educate the young for life in a cooperative 
international order. 

One word in conclusion. America’s opportu- 
nities in the post-war world will be great. Educa- 
tional reconstruction without our help may well 
be impossible, or it might be dangerously delayed. 
At the same time, we shall be most effective if we 
rid ourselves of all messianic complexes. We shall 
do our best work if we learn to work with other 
countries, In this we ought to begin now in pool- 
ing our intellectual resources and our good-will 
with those of Great Britain and the other coun- 
tries actively engaged in the war on our side. 
They have thought harder on these questions 
than we have. We shall thus establish a common 
intellectual front which will give new hope to 
the oppressed nations of the world and a guaran- 
tee for a creative peace. 





The Moral and Ethical Responsibility 
of the Social Studies 


Ryland W. Crary 








UGH WALPOLE once based a some- 
what mediocre novel on this profound 
text: “It isn’t life that matters, ’tis the 

courage that you bring to it.” What a challenge 
to the pessimism, cynicism, and despair of our 
own and the lately lamented “Lost Generation”! 

The principal themes of life and letters after 
the First World War were those of disillusion- 
ment and futility. There were good reasons for 
this. Not only had Darwin and Huxley reached 
the minds of the young iconoclasts; even the 
ancient moral and ethical values seemed built 
on quicksand. What the man with open eyes saw 
about him in the twenties seemed to indicate 
infraction after infraction of quondam moral 
standards, apparently with complete impunity. 
The pre-war muckrakers had laid visible many 
social cancers, of which few had been burnt away. 
Political corruption appeared in the highest 
places, even within a President’s inner circle. 
Prejudice and intolerance appeared to flaunt 
themselves in the name of justice. Sexual loose- 
ness had lost a number of deterrent factors. 
Meanwhile with utter unconcern the Juggernaut 
of business expansion, speculation, and profiteer- 
ing rolled on—as a band played a march titled 
“Rugged Individualism”! 

And so, in the literature of the twenties, 
Faulkner, Fitzgerald, Hemingway, Dreiser, and 
Stribling sounded their continual minor chords 
of futility and despair. Concurrent with the dis- 
illusionment regarding the antique ideals ran a 
strain of loss of direction for the future. In his 
kaleidoscopic panorama of the nation, called 
U.S.A., John Dos Passos, speaking through a 








The search for truth can not be hampered by con- 
sideration of whether findifgs are morally right or 
wrong; objectivity must be maintained. But the teach- 
ing and application of knowledge does involve a 
moral and ethical responsibility. So maintains the act- 
ing head of the social studies department in the Uni- 
versity High School of the State University of Iowa. 








character named Martin, put it bluntly, “Oh, 
we none of us know what we want. That’s why 
we're such a pee-wee generation.” 


HAT of the social sciences? What did 

they offer to society by way of a charter 
of enlightenment and inspiration? Well, then 
was the hey-day of the objective social science— 
a social science concerned with research, data, 
cold, scientific facts, and generalizations. We were 
told to emulate the sciences—and in certain char- 
acteristics we could well afford to do so. The 
unremitting quest for truth was urged upon us. 
We were urged to cultivate skepticism—on occa- 
sion no bad fault. We sought like the physical 
scientist for evidence of law in the universe, even 
in the functioning of society. But many a social 
scientist, forgetting the peculiar character of his 
chosen branch of scholarship, accepted as a tenet 
an attitude of science that he could ill afford to 
assume. Science can indeed divorce itself from 
moral and ethical responsibility for certain acts 
of scientists and need not often be preoccupied 
with value judgments. It is, to be sure, no re- 
sponsibility of Mr. Nobel if society uses his ex- 
plosives to exterminate itself rather than to blow 
out stumps. But the social sciences can not 
divorce themselves from moral and ethical re- 
sponsibility for their acts or even for their judg- 
ments. 

Many of us, educated and trained in the last 
two decades, were indoctrinated with the idea 
that although there may be conflicting sets of 
values, there is no way of judging among them. 
“Good, better, best” judgments were to be 
avoided as unscientific, yes, as Mid-Victorian. If 
there were “two sides to every question” it was 
assumed that both were equally tenable. Boswell 
once spoke to Johnson of a person who main- 
tained that there was no distinction between 
virtue and vice. Said Johnson in derision, “Why, 
Sir, if the fellow does not think as he speaks, he 
is lying; and I see not what honour he can pro- 
pose to himself from having the character of a 
lyar. But if he does really think that there is no 
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distinction between virtue and vice, why, sir, 
when he leaves our houses let us count our 
spoons.” 

It was a role of but little dignity that the 
protagonist of objectivity assigned to the social 
sciences. Their functions were two: to find facts, 
and to serve the government. To serve the govern- 
ment, indeed, along whatever lines the govern- 
ment should choose, for the social scientist, it 
was alleged, should concern himself with the 
“means,” not the “ends,” of political action. To 
those who cherish such aims for social science, 
we would urge, take for your beau idéal of the 
social scientist Dr. Joseph Goebbels, who per- 
verts his scientific knowledge of mob control 
through propaganda techniques to the base de- 
signs of his master. Always, if in teaching or in 
action we are uncritical of ultimate objectives, 
we are dangerously near the totalitarian doctrine 
of “the ends justify the means.” Indeed, the 
political bosses of certain great municipalities 
serve almost as prime examples of social scientists 
emancipated from moral and ethical inhibitions. 
Who understands better than they the practical 
workings of the American governmental system, 
the devices of popular control, and the instru- 
mentalities of political engineering? If the dis- 
interested scholars, the Ph.D’s in political science, 
economics, and sociology, are not competent and 
willing critically to judge political, economic, 
and social objectives and to make “value judg- 
ments,” who ts to assume this function? 

Consider just one of the cold, “objective” facts 
of the social complex of our times. Faced with a 
problem of breaking the morale of the Dutch 
nation, Goering’s Luftwaffe in two hours bombed 
to death 30,000 Dutch burghers, women, and 
children in Rotterdam. This is an objective fact. 
But is it possible to confront such facts apart 
from their moral and ethical implications? Or 
is there not implicit here an inextricable pattern 
of basic evil, of anti-human design, of moral 
error so dangerous as to threaten the whole 
structure of what we call civilization? 


NDOCTRINATION is a word that has known 

ill repute in educational circles. Yet, I sub- 
mit that the teaching of the social sciences must 
be vitalized through courageous indoctrination 
for known truth. Oh, to be sure, there is danger 
that we err in smugness or in zeal. We must 
never cease to examine our society, to experiment, 
to criticize, to emulate the physical sciences in 
these desirable attributes. We must understand 
that we possess only aspects of the truth, imper- 


fectly revealed. But unless the whole human ex- 
perience has been for naught, unless all is vanity 
and futility, there must be basic values providing 
us with standards both for our mature observa- 
tion and for inculcation in our youth. 

Western civilization does possess such values. 
Scientific findings, the Christian ethic, and the 
democratic tradition all indicate certain funda- 
mental tenets. Though there may be no absolute 
law of progress, there is—if there is any merit 
in the evolutionary concept, in the Christian 
ideal of the dignity of man, or the democratic 
assertion of man’s improvability—at least a law 
of the possibility of progress. The possibility of 
progress, the dignity and worth of the individual, 
and the efficacy of human endeavor—these are 
tenets of belief and action worthy of inculcation 
through the social studies. They are valid criteria 
for value judgment on the implications of po- 
litical, social, and economic activity and trends. 
If they are not—where then is our quarrel with 
the totalitarian philosophy which, denying prog- 
ress, asserts the rule of brute force?—which, scorn- 
ing the individual, enslaves his body and degrades 
his spirit?—which, ignoring decency, appeals only 
to the bestial in man? 

It might therefore be suggested that the social- 
science curriculum be infused with new life 
through a readjustment, not only to wartime 
necessity and the pressing urgency of the moment, 
but to a more realistic appraisal of the nature 
and function of the social studies themselves. 
Where our courses have been loaded with trivia 
—lessons in date etiquette, in study of local bicy- 
cle ordinances, in analysis of the wise use of 
leisure—we have room for units and problems 
more pertinent to deeper issues in our present 
and future living. 

For example, tolerance is an accepted tenet 
of the democratic belief. Now, tolerance is no 
wishy-washy word, as some would imply, but is 
a positive virtue, a cohesive force in an orderly 
society. Yet, despite our lip service to the ideals of 
democracy, it is only too evident that many sig- 
nificant and dangerous blind spots of prejudice 
and intolerance do exist. 

However, the attack on deeply rooted prejudice 
and intolerance must call on all the resources of 
the social sciences to accomplish its objectives 
on a sound intellectual basis. Anthropology—free 
of the perverse domination of the master-race 
creed—can blast the erroneous notions of racial 
supremacy with scientific fact. Sociology can show 
the damaging results of intolerance as a cause of 
conflict within the social organism. Political sci- 
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ence reveals tolerance as a fundamental requisite 
of representative, party government. History 
proves the record of persecution to be gloomy 
bloody, and futile, that of tolerance the way of 
security, order, and progress. The analysis of the 
roots of intolerance may show the fundamental 
errors in assuming the role of the biased. It may 
be demonstrated that the anti-semitism of tyrants 
like Hitler is a convenient lever to acquire power, 
that men of base design utilize tools of prejudice 
for their own ends. The “scape-goat technique” 
is as old as tyranny itself. Furthermore, the ped- 
dling of prejudice is not unprofitable. The Ku 
Klux Klan and the fascist Silver Shirts of William 
Dudley Pelley knew well how to “peddle hatred 
at $10 a head.” It is also convincing to know 
that those who practice and preach prejudice 
never stop short of a complete program of sup- 
pression aimed at the domination of all men by 
a corrupt few. For these generalizations history 
and the known facts of the social sciences offer 
convincing support. 

In a generation when there are so many ap- 
peals to hatred—and there are enough things 
to hate, the whole totalitarian pattern, indeed— 
we have no other course than to lay a sound in- 
tellectual foundation so that the increased emo- 
tional activity of our citizenry may be channelized 
toward constructive ends. If we hate, let us hate 
basic evils, understanding their roots, their evi- 
dences, their purposes. To counteract the dam- 
aging psychological and spiritual aftermath of 
such inevitable emotional expressions we must, it 
would appear, inculcate a similar rational basis 
of emotional support for the constructive tenets 
of our democratic society. 


DJUSTMENT of social-science instruction to 
A what is urgent does not necessarily make 
that adjustment or instruction of transient value 
only. A program of instruction in the Basic Free- 
doms, or a unit so directed, should be a perma- 
nent part of every school curriculum. Here the 
student should learn not merely to verbalize 
about the Bill of Rights, but to see how cen- 
turies of human experience dictated the virtual 
political necessity of such rights if orderly so- 
ciety were to be established. After study of Magna 


Carta, 1688, Peter Zenger, and the American 
Revolution, the rights of men are no longer 
textbook items to be learned by rote and as 
quickly forgotten. Here again the facts speak as 
more than mere objective data—they are the evi- 
dences of the constructive achievement of moral 
and ethical energy exerted in the past, which can 
only be preserved by the similar exertion of en- 
ergy in the immediate present. 

Since the social sciences deal with the facts 
which most concern society, we maintain they 
must accept the responsibility for dealing with 
values despite the allurement of the Ivory Tower. 
Yet, these remarks in no sense deride either the 
quest for objectivity in research, or those ele- 
ments of the scientific method applicable to our 
branch of knowledge. Furthermore, against devo- 
tion to principle it may be wise to balance a 
sublime sense of humor; the grimness of the 
adolescent face to face for the first time with an 
unpleasant reality is never found in the smiling 
seriousness of the old and the wise. George 
Bernard Shaw has warned us well of the social 
reformers and meliorists “whose ‘ifs’ and ‘ands’ 
never become pots and pans.” 

The natural reluctance of society to accept 
even demonstrated truth may be sound corrective 
for over-zealous indoctrination. A former student 
whose intelligence and wit were of high order 
once demonstrated to me the most engaging sales 
resistance to attitude molding. She had followed 
well the working out of our “Fundamentals of 
Tolerance” unit with complete and cheerful co- 
operation. But in response to the question at its 
conclusion “Do you believe in persecution of the 
Jews?” she responded grudgingly, “No, not be- 
cause I like Jews, but because persecution is a 
bad habit for white people to get into.” I hasten 
to add that not all so conscientiously avoided 
the main point of our instruction. 

Withal, it may be pointed out that there is a 
great difference between indoctrination for 
known error—for anti-semitism, for world domi- 
nation, for doctrines of Aryan supremacy—and 
the inculcation of high democratic principles— 
tolerance, justice, and faith in the common man. 
The contrast is as great as between tyranny and 
freedom, or as between bestiality and decency. 
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Washington Plans a Free World 


Francis R. Flournoy 








UR immediate objective in this war, ac- 
cording to President Roosevelt, is to 
thwart the attempt of the Nazis and the 

Japanese to conquer the world, an aim which for 
a time they seemed to be successful in realizing. 
We are defeating, therefore, an attempt “to drive 
history into reverse—to use all the mechanics of 
modern civilization to drive humanity back to 
the conditions of prehistoric savagery.” And in 
place of the slavery which the Axis Powers plan 
to impose on the world, we are striving for 
freedom, not only for ourselves but for all hu- 
manity. 

With the ideal of world freedom is bound up, 
necessarily, that of the essential equality of all 
peoples. Our principal enemies, says the Presi- 
dent, are actuated by the idea that “there is one 
master folk destined to rule the world.” We, on 
the contrary, “are fighting, as our fathers have 
fought, to uphold the doctrine that all men are 
equal in the sight of God.” 

The objective of freedom for all nations, with 
that of their essential equality as its necessary 
concomitant, is set forth most fully in the inspir- 
ing speech of the Vice President on May 8, 1942. 
This “fight to the death between the free world 
and the slave world,” declared Mr. Wallace, is 
but another stage in “the march of freedom for 
the common man,” which during the last 150 
years has been marked by a long series of revo- 
lutions in various countries. It is the purpose of 
the Nazis to reverse and to destroy the progress 
which has thereby been achieved. The aim of 
the war, therefore, is to overcome this last obsta- 
cle to the attainment by the common man of 
“even fuller freedom than the most fortunate 
peoples of the earth have hitherto enjoyed.” 








This is the third of three articles drawing together 
as much evidence as we have of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s plans for the post-war world. The first article, 
“Washington Plans a New International Organiza- 
tion,” appeared in November. The second, “Washing- 
ton Plans a New Economic and Social World Order,” 
was published in January. The author is professor of 
history and political science in the College of Em- 
poria. 











What is the content of the freedom which we 
seek for the world? In the first article in this 
series,s it was shown that the President and 
his associates plan to establish “freedom from 
fear” primarily through measures to prevent the 
recurrence of international war; and that the 
most important of such measures is the develop- 
ment, from the United Nations’ cooperative sys- 
tem, of an international organization to maintain 
stability in the world during the difficult time 
following the end of hostilities, and after this 
transitional time is over to establish a just peace. 
Thereafter the “international organization of the 
nations” would continue to operate as an agency 
for performing numerous international func- 
tions, the most important of which would be the 
maintenance of peace under a system of collec- 
tive security. According to a recent article by 
Kingsbury Smith,? the group in the State Depart- 
ment who are engaged in planning for post-war 
reconstruction propose that measures to check 
aggression should include economic as well as 
military sanctions. 

It is shown in the second article of this series* 
that the Administration plans a better economic 
and social order for the whole world, which 
would be furthered by the growth of the inter- 
national mechanisms to which reference has been 
made; that in this way mankind may attain, at 
least relatively, “freedom from want”; and that 
this in turn may tend to remove the sense of 
insecurity which is among the major causes of 
international war. In his statements at the open- 
ing of Congress, the President gave his general 
endorsement to this program. 

It is the purpose of this article to explain our 
Government’s plans for the attainment of the 
other freedoms—freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, and—quite as important as any of the 
four—freedom of all nations from foreign domi- 
nation, and freedom of political action. These 
plans, as they are conceived by our national 
leaders, are concerned with four groups of na- 


tions: (1)those which have been conquered by the 


* Social Education, November, 1942, pp. 297-300. 
? American Mercury, 1942, pp. 537-38. 
* Social Education, January, 1943, pp. 11-16. 
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Axis powers; (2) those which have been subject 
to the imperialistic activities of the stronger 
and more highly developed nations; (3) the pres- 
ent enemy countries; and (4) the world as a 
whole. 


LIBERATION OF THE CONQUERED NATIONS 


HE spokesmen of the Administration have 

repeatedly declared that a primary objective 
of the war is the liberation of those countries 
which have been conquered by our enemies. “The 
will of the American people is for complete vic- 
tory,” says Mr. Wallace. “No compromise with 
Satan is possible. We shall not rest until all the 
victims under the Nazi yoke are freed.” On Feb- 
ruary 12, 1943, President Roosevelt promised 
that measures will soon be taken to “drive the 
invader from the soil of China.” By signing 
the United Nations’ Agreement of January 1, 
1942, this government pledged itself to use all 
its resources for a conaplete victory over the enemy 
powers, and not to make peace without the 
consent of other parties to the Agreement, which 
include various states whose territories have been 
invaded—except France, the liberation of which 
has been specifically promised elsewhere. 

This government has also promised that ex- 
pulsion of our enemies from the occupied areas 
will not mean any form of domination on our 
part in Point 1 of the Atlantic Charter, the 
United States, like the other United Nations, 
made solemn pledges to this effect. Upon the 
entrance of our forces into the provinces of North 
Africa, the President assured the French people 
that our troops had come merely “to repulse the 
invaders” who would take their freedom from 
them, and that once the danger of German and 
Italian conquest should be removed, the United 
States would quit French territory at once. 

We have, however, not bound ourselves to 
restore exactly the boundaries existing before the 
series of Axis aggressions began. But in accord- 
ance with the general principle of self-determina- 
tion, it is stated there is to be no deviation from 
the status quo except with the consent of the 
peoples affected. There is, however, no im- 
plication in the Charter that the international 
structure of Europe is to remain precisely as it 
was before the Nazi conquests. As a matter of 
fact, the movement towards the formation of 
larger political units in Europe, as illustrated by 
the Polish-Czechoslovak and the Greek-Jugoslav 
agreements of the past year, is almost certainly 
looked upon with favor by the other United 


Nations. Indeed, any reasonable program for the 
political integration of Europe, with the approval 
of the population concerned, would be in accord 
with the provisions of the Atlantic Charter, and 
whatever federation or federations might be 
formed would easily find place within the frame. 
work of the international organization which, as 
has been explained in the first article in this 
series, it is the aim of the Administration to 
establish. 


UCH are our promises. But have we been 

careful to act in accordance with these dec- 
larations when the opportunity to do so has 
presented itself? That such has been our prac- 
tice in relation to Eastern Europe can hardly 
be denied. Our Government appears to have op- 
posed the recognition by Great Britain of Russia’s 
claims to the Baltic states now in German occu- 
pation. Our Government and that of Great Brit- 
ain lent “their cordial goodwill and help” in the 
negotiation of the recent treaty between Russia 
and Poland, whereby the Russian-German Agree- 
ment of 1939 for the partition of Poland was 
declared to have “lost its validity.” In the case 
of Jugoslavia we, like the British, are supporting 
General Mikhailovitch, the guerrilla commander, 
as against the partisans, who enjoy the favor of 
Russia. This is a vivid reminder of the intricate 
and difficult problems that will arise as the 
United Nations attempt to liberate the small 
countries of Eastern Europe. But it can hardly 
be said that our policy is inconsistent with our 
declarations, since General Mikhailovitch is Min- 
ister of War in the Jugoslav Government-in- 
Exile, which the Department of State regards as 
representing the will of the Jugoslav people. 

But our policy towards other countries which 
we have liberated or plan to liberate has been 
bitterly attacked as contrary to our announced 
objectives. In November, 1942, our forces under- 
took to free North Africa from indirect, if not 
direct, Axis domination. And in doing so we 
made a deal with Admiral Darlan, under which 
we allowed him to exercise political control over 
all the French possessions in North and West 
Africa and to retain in office many former Vichy 
collaborationists. Indeed, since our occupation, 
there has been but slow progress in liberaliz- 
ing the political regime in these regions. Thus, 
said a host of commentators, our Government 
showed itself to be ready to strike hands with 
reactionary forces in countries which we are 
endeavoring to free from foreign domination. 
As further proof of such a tendency, attention 
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was directed anew to our maintenance of rela- 
tions with the Vichy government of France until 
the occupation of North Africa. 

Much also has been made of the remarkable 
action of the War Department in giving some 
sort of recognition to the plan of Otto, the 
Hapsburg pretender, for the enlistment of a 
battalion of “Austrian Americans” to serve 
abroad. This has been held to indicate a certain 
sympathy for Otto’s claims to the long vacant 
throne of his ancestors. The incident is further 
evidence, say certain liberal writers, that there 
are “dark forces’ in the Departments of State 
and War which are fundamentally unsympathetic 
with the libertarian and democratic policies an- 
nounced by the Administration with regard to 
Europe, and that behind these influences there 
may be powerful economic interests which would 
prefer to see conservative governments estab- 
lished, with which deals advantageous to their 
private interests might be arranged. 

These who are beset with doubts and fears 
in regard to our Government’s plans for effecting 
the liberation of Europe should find reassurance, 
at least to a degree, in Mr. Hull’s statement of 
December 17 in which he defined the two “central 
points” in the international situation as it is 
related to this matter: (1) that all who are in 
sympathy with the cause of the United Nations 
ought to unify their efforts in support of the 
Allied military objectives; (2) “that when victory 
should be won there would then arise under 
Point 3 of the Atlantic Charter the fullest oppor- 
tunity for each people to select their leaders 
and their forms of governments.” In addition, 
President Roosevelt declared on February 12 that 
this Government has not “the remotest idea of 
keeping the Quislings and Lavals in power any- 
where on this earth.” 

Furthermore, our government’s actions with 
regard to France, North Africa, and the Austrian 
pretender are explained as having little if any 
relationship to our future policy with regard to 
the reconstruction of the countries concerned. 
The affair of Otto’s battalion, it is intimated, 
was at worst merely a blunder of subordinate 
officials and of small importance in itself. With 
regard to our relations with Vichy, the Secretary 
of State has argued that his policy has been justi- 
fied by the solid advantages gained from it. In 
North Africa, it is held, our action was dictated 
by military and political considerations so in- 
sistent as to counterbalance the obvious disad- 
vantages of the course pursued. 


THE CoLoNIAL Wor.LD 


N PLANNING for the liberation of the 

world from oppression, one of the most diffi- 
cult problems to be encountered is that of the 
colonial and semi-colonial regions. For here the 
“oppressors,” if any, are for the most part not 
our enemies but our friends—our actual or poten- 
tial allies. Shall the principle of liberation be 
applied to these territories as well? 

The answer is in effect, yes—with certain quali- 
fications. ““The age of imperialism has ended,” 
says Mr. Welles. Mr. Wallace declares that in 
the coming “century of the common man... 
no nation will have the God-given right to exploit 
other nations.” “The era of domination,” says 
Mr. Berle, “must end.” The Secretary of State 
and the President have repeatedly asserted that 
the Atlantic Charter, with its guarantees of self- 
determination, applies to all humanity. 

Yet the criticism in this country of the British 
position with regard to the future of the co- 
lonial empire, and especially India, has found 
no echo in the official statements of our govern- 
ment. There is of course reason to believe that 
there has been in Washington dissatisfaction at 
the rather stiff refusal of the British authorities 
to continue negotiations with the Indian leaders 
after the failure of the Cripps mission. Yet our 
officials have preserved complete silence regard- 
ing this matter, and so far as has been known, 
have pursued what Wendell Willkie has called 
their “wishy-washy” policy of refraining from 
interfering with the British Government in its 
management of the Indian problem. 

On the matter of colonial emancipation in 
general, however, the Administration has made 
certain statements which to a certain degree sup- 
port the position of Willkie, but yet do not go 
much, if at all, further than the principles which 
the British Government has been accustomed to 
enunciate as the basis of its imperial policy. On 
November 15, 1942, the President recommended 
that all colonial Powers should adopt as their 
model the policy which we have pursued towards 
the Philippines and which has followed a pattern 
that is “essentially part and parcel of the phi- 
losophy and the ideal of the United Nations.” 
In this policy the first stage is a period in which 
the people are prepared for their future responsi- 
bilities through the dissemination of education 
and the enactment of social reforms. The second 
stage involves actual training for independence 
through the gradual extension of self-government 
from the local units to the provinces and so to 
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the central government. But there should be no 
mechanical uniformity, added the President, in 
the preparation of the various colonial peoples 
for self-government: “Some peoples need more 
intensive training and longer years of it; others 
require far less training and shorter periods of 
time.” 

The Secretary of State has placed even more 
emphasis than Mr. Roosevelt on the necessity 
for the possession of special qualifications by 
peoples seeking emancipation. In his speech of 
July 23, Mr. Hull said that it had been the 
policy of this country in Cuba, in the Philippines, 
and elsewhere to encourage and aid the peoples 
concerned to attain the fulfillment of their as- 
pirations. We hold that “all peoples, without dis- 
tinction of race, color, or religion” are entitled 
to freedom, but only when they are “prepared 
and willing to accept [its] responsibilities. . . . 
It has been our purpose in the past—and will 
remain our purpose in the future—to use the 
full measure of our influence to support attain- 
ment of freedom by all peoples who, by their 
acts, show themselves worthy of it and ready for 
eg 

That the Government of the United States has 
no intention of forcing a policy of immediate 
emancipation of subject peoples down the throats 
of other countries is shown quite clearly in the 
position which it has adopted towards the French 
colonial empire. Following the precedent of nu- 
merous British statements on the future status 
of the several French colonies which have been 
occupied by the Allied forces, our Government on 
April 13, 1942, declared that recognition of the 
Free French administrations in several of the 
colonies in no way affected the sovereignty of 
the people of France in the territories concerned, 
and that these rights remained unimpaired. In 
all the statements of the Administration on the 
North Africa affair, there has been scarcely a 
hint that we favor the relinquishment there of 
French control. 

The principles announced by our Government 
regarding the colonial problem have been qual- 
ified by the President’s statement that Dakar 
and other West African colonies must never 
again become a threat to the safety of the 
Americas. Similarly the proposal of Secretary 
Knox that we acquire additional naval and 
aerial bases for defensive purposes in the Pacific, 
is of great significance, if it represents the con- 
sidered opinion of the Administration, but this 
is as yet by no means certain. 


ITH the problem of colonies, especially 
those in the Far East, is generally linked 
the question of China, In that country the gov- 
ernments of the United States, Great Britain, and 
certain other powers have long held extra- 
territorial rights which have always been re- 
garded by the Nationalist party now controlling 
the Chinese Government as encroachments upon 
the sovereignty of their country. The United 
States has now made a treaty with China by 
which all such rights, of whatever character, are 
relinquished; and the British Government has 
taken parallel action. While these steps have no 
immediate practical effect in view of Japanese 
occupation of the regions in which the rights 
have been chiefly exercised, and while the rights 
themselves had long ceased to be of primary 
importance, the new treaties remove an effective 
talking-point for those in this and other coun- 
tries who have been accustomed to speak as 
though the Anglo-Saxon powers are fighting to 
keep the Asiatic people in subjection. 


THE ENEMY NATIONS 


O SAY that it is our Government's real 
intention to allow our present enemies to 
share in the benefits of freedom might appear 
at first sight to be mere mockery. “Unconditional 
surrender” means that the Germans, Italians, 
and Japanese will have to accept what they might 
regard as a Carthaginian peace. We demand first 
the destruction of the regimes which are at pres- 
ent in control of the enemy countries and which 
were responsible for the present war. It might 
be noted, however, that nothing is said in our 
official declarations about the position of the 
present royal family of Italy in the future organ- 
ization of that country. Similarly, in the case of 
Japan the name of the divine emperor is rarely 
mentioned, and there is no indication that the 
mild, inoffensive, and apparently powerless Hiro- 
hito would have to relinquish his throne. 
But on the other hand the individuals and 
classes that are really responsible for the atrocious 
acts committed toward the peoples whom the 
Axis powers now hold in subjection are to be 
punished. Statements to this effect have been 
made not only by the Governments-in-Exile and 
by Russia, but also by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill on October 25, 1941, 
and July 22, 1942. On October 7, the President 
declared that this Government was ready to 
cooperate in the establishment after the war of 
a United Nations Commission to investigate these 
crimes, so that the ringleaders responsible would 
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meet with just and sure punishment. On Decem- 
ber 17, the United States and the other United 
Nations denounced “the bestial policy of cold- 
blooded extermination” adopted by Germany 
towards the Jews in Europe and “reaffirmed 
their solemn resolution to insure that those re- 
sponsible for these crimes shall not escape retri- 
bution and to press on with the necessary prac- 
ticable measures to this end.” In addition to the 
punishment of war atrocities, it was proposed by 
the Under Secretary of State on May g0, 1942, 
in a somewhat tentative manner, that justice 
should be done to the “individuals, groups or 
peoples” that could be truly held responsible 
for inflicting the war itself upon the world. 

In announcing these intentions with regard to 
war criminals, our Government has emphasized 
its purpose to confine the punitive measures 
to persons actively and directly guilty. There 
is no intention, declared Mr. Roosevelt on Octo- 
ber 7, to resort to mass reprisals, and the number 
of individuals eventually found guilty would un- 
doubtedly be extremely small as compared with 
the total enemy populations. On February 12, 
1943, the President said that “we mean no harm 
to the common people of the Axis nations,” and 
that punishment would be imposed only on 
“their guilty, barbaric leaders.” 


HE third type of restrictive measures against 

the enemy countries consists in the precau- 
tions which are to be taken against any future 
aggression on their part. As has been stated in 
official declarations noted in the first article of 
this series, and as the President recently declared 
to Congress, the enemy nations are to be dis- 
armed and kept disarmed, obviously necessi- 
tating a certain amount of control over their in- 
ternal administration. Furthermore, as Mr. Hull 
has stated, “the United Nations must exercise 
surveillance over aggressor nations until such 
time as the latter demonstrate their willingness 
and ability to live at peace with other nations. 
How long such surveillance will need to continue 
must depend upon the rapidity with which the 
peoples of Germany, Japan, Italy, and their satel- 
lites give convincing proof that they have repudi- 
ated and abandoned the monstrous philosophy 
of superior race and conquest by force and have 
embraced loyally the basic principles of peaceful 
processes.” 

But military disarmament will not be enough, 
according to the Vice President in his speech 
of December 28. There must also be “psychologi- 
cal disarmament—supervision, or at least inspec- 


tion of the school systems of Germany and Japan, 
to undo so far as possible the diabolical work of 
Hitler and the Japanese war lords in poisoning 
the minds of the young.” This program is not 
advocated in other official speeches. But the Vice 
President’s views seem to be shared by many of 
those directly concerned with post-war planning. 
If this scheme should be adopted, it would have 
to be carried through as part of the policy of 
“surveillance” proposed by Mr. Hull. 

Does this “surveillance” imply military occu- 
pation? We have no official statements on this 
point, but according to Kingsbury Smith* the 
State Department planners regard occupation as 
necessary. It is obvious that such a measure would 
be a means of accomplishing several purposes: 
(1) it would prevent the transformation of the 
police forces, which will have to be maintained 
by the defeated nations, into aggressive armies; 
(2) it might head off movements for revenge or 
for upsetting the peace settlement; (3) it might 
check the growth of such chaotic conditions as 
threatened and for a time actually existed in 
Germany after the last war; and (4) it would 
insure the success of projects for relief and recon- 
struction which have been analyzed in previous 
articles of this series’ and which would be carried 
out in the enemy countries as well as in those 
liberated from Axis control. In executing this 
program, the State Department planners also 
appear to regard it as necessary that the forces 
of the Axis Powers be held together for a time 
after their disarmament and required to work on 
rehabilitation projects in their respective coun- 
tries under the direction and control of the 
United Nations’ armies of occupation. The dis- 
armed forces would be restored to civil life as 
arrangements are made for their peacetime em- 
ployment. 


HOUGH the measures which have been de- 

scribed will involve severe restrictions on the 
freedom of the enemy peoples, yet at the same 
time they should have in most respects a decidedly 
beneficial effect on those peoples if carried out 
fairly and without vindictiveness. Moreover, the 
destruction of the present political regimes in 
those countries, should actually liberate the pop- 
ulations concerned from tyrannies that will have 
become hateful to them. This is especially true 
of Italy, and it is for this reason that Mr. Berle, 


* American Mercury, November, 1942, pp. 538ff. 
® Social Education, November, 1942, pp. 297-298; Janu- 
ary, 1943, PP- 12-13. 
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in his speech directed to the people of that 
country, called upon them to assist in their own 
liberation by driving out their Fascist and Nazi 
rulers, so that Italy might once more be restored 
to the family of civilized nations. 

Furthermore the enemy peoples are promised 
a large measure of participation in the regime 
of liberty which our Government plans for the 
world. Mr. Berle, in the speech to which refer- 
ence has been made, said that the Atlantic Char- 
ter was “a pledge to Italy as to the entire world 
. . . Which all the United Nations had accepted 

. . as the basis of hope for a better future of 
the world, . . . a pledge . . . given not only to 
the victors but also to the vanquished.” The 
President in his Flag Day speech specifically 
promised the people of Germany the Four Free- 
doms in place of “the mechanized hell of Hitler’s 
new order,” and he asked the Japanese people 
whether they would not prefer the Freedoms to 
the “slavery and blood” which are now their lot. 


FREEDOM FOR THE WHOLE WORLD 


T WILL have been noted that little has been 
| aia up to this point regarding the specific 
question of the extension of freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, and freedom of political ac- 
tion, not only in the various groups of countries 
whose future has been outlined but in the world 
at large. Little, indeed, appears regarding this 
matter in the official statements except in general 
terms. The President on January 6, 1942, did 
mention the aim of “establishing and securing” 
the four freedoms “everywhere in the world.” It 
is apparent, however, that the phraseology here 
was the blunder of a busy and much-tried man. 
We surely do not intend to “establish” the free- 
doms in Russia, Brazil, or China without the 
consent of the governments of those countries. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s real purpose was made much 
clearer in his first address to the present Congress. 
“We hope,” he said, “that these blessings [of 
freedom of speech and religion] will be granted 
to all men everywhere.” 

The official statements in which the questions 
of war aims is discussed more thoroughly than 
was possible in the President’s speeches all indi- 
cate that the Administration’s real aim is, by 
the defeat of the Axis Powers, to remove a mortal 
danger to the existence of democratic and liberal 
institutions throughout the world. Then, through 
the application in the manner set forth in this 
article of the principle of self-determination, the 


various peoples will have an opportunity to 
obtain the blessings of freedom of all kinds. But 
the extent to which each nation will obtain these 
blessings will depend, as Mr. Hull emphasized 
in his speech of July 23, 1942, on the extent to 
which it is prepared therefor and is willing to 
accept the consequent responsibilities. The in- 
fluence of this Government is of course to be 
employed to further the adoption of the free- 
doms in other lands. Already our representatives 
have attempted, with some degree of success, to 
persuade the Russian government to make reli- 
gious liberty a reality instead of merely an as- 
piration. 

It has been stated by Kingsbury Smith® that 
the State Department planners have a scheme 
for requiring all members of the new “world 
organization of the nations” to establish the Four 
Freedoms in their respective countries. This, 
however, is difficult to reconcile with the state- 
ments of Hull, Welles, and others that the new 
organization is to grow out of the system of co- 
operation formed by the United Nations; for 
several of the most important of those Nations 
do not now maintain all the Four Freedoms in 
their territories, and would obviously be unwill- 
ing to make an agreement of the sort mentioned. 
Indeed, as Mr. Welles has pointed out, for us 
to insist upon the acceptance by other nations 
of our own policies of social and political re- 
form would be as objectionable as the imperial- 
ism which we denounce. The task which we 
have undertaken is difficult enough without 
adding to it problems which we might better 
leave for our allies to deal with as they see fit. 
They are shedding their best blood in the com- 
mon cause while we have not yet made compar- 
able sacrifices. 

It is no doubt due to considerations of this 
sort that our statements of war aims have been 
phrased in terms which often seem much too 
general. The United States, only one of the many 
United Nations, is hardly in a position to define 
too explicitly the aims which can be attained 
only by the common effort of all. As opinion 
crystallizes throughout the anti-Axis world, it 
may be possible to make more clear-cut declara- 
tions regarding the new world which we hope to 
construct from those ruins which grow more terri- 
fying with each day that passes. 


* American Mercury, November, 1942, p. 337. 
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New Light on the Origin of the 


Monroe Doctrine 


Helen C. Cole 








HE present enthusiasm and urgent need 

for introducing more Latin-American ma- 

terial into the curriculum presents a prob- 
lem of choice of content to the teacher of Ameri- 
can history. Formerly our relations with Latin 
America were undoubtedly slighted. At present 
two dangers may arise. One may allot too much 
time to this area of history and thus neglect other 
essential topics. Or one may focus attention on 
non-essentials on the field of Latin America and 
as a result achieve little in improving the student’s 
understanding of American relations, past and 
present, with our neighbors south of the Rio 
Grande. 

One approach to making a sound choice of 
material for a unit on relations with Latin 
America in a twelfth-grade American history 
course is to re-examine those points of contact 
already emphasized in every American history 
textbook, with a view to discovering whether 
the facts and interpretation in each case are 
adequate in the light of recent research available 
to us. 


ET us see what happens when we apply the 
L suggested procedure to the origin of the 
Monroe Doctrine in 1823. Textbooks deal with 
this topic under one of two headings, either as 
an example of growing nationalism during Mon- 
roe’s presidency or as a section on the evolution 
of the Doctrine within a unit on American 
foreign policy. In any case the textbooks give as 
background the following facts: 

(1) Russia was encroaching on territory on 
the west coast of North America, claimed by the 
United States. 

(2) The new republics in Spanish America, 
recently freed from Spanish rule by revolution, 








This article, which calls attention to some needed 
revisions in what we teach about the background of 
the Monroe Doctrine, is contributed by a teacher of 
history in the Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, New York. 











were in danger of being restored to her control 
through the machinations of the autocratic Quad- 
ruple Alliance. 

(3) Great Britain, because of her increasing 
trade in Latin America, was opposed to the 
Quadruple Alliance and wished the United States 
to join her in a declaration against the Alliance. 

(4) The United States, due to the growing 
tradition of no entangling alliances, decided 
against a joint declaration with Great Britain, 
but in favor of an independent declaration be- 
cause of the fear of the spread of the European 
“political system” to the New World. 

(5) The major influence in making an inde- 
pendent statement and in the formulation of 
the Doctrine, consisting of the non-colonization 
principle and the Doctrine of the Two Spheres, 
was John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State under 
Monroe. 

After quoting the terms of the Doctrine stated 
in Monroe’s annual message to Congress in 1823, 
the textbook may complete its discussion by com- 
menting that the Doctrine was received with 
acclaim by the American people or it may pro- 
ceed to cite examples of future application of 
the Doctrine, beginning with the Maximilian 
Affair, 1862-1867. 


HAT facts can be added to the familiar 
textbook summary to clarify the interna- 
tional setting of Monroe’s warning to Europe? 
We must reach back into the period of the French 
Directory and John Adams’ presidency (1797), 
when Spain, as an ally of France in the wars of 
the French Revolution, found it necessary to 
open the doors of trade in her American colonies 
to neutrals. Later the British blockade against 
France, the battle of Trafalgar in 1805, and 
finally the Napoleonic invasion of Spain in 1808 
completed the opening of the doors of trade in 
Spanish America—and also in Brazil. These doors 
were never shut again in spite of attempts of 
the Spanish Bourbons to suppress revolution in 
the New World after 1815. 
The chief beneficiaries of this new market were 
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Great Britain and the United States. American 
trade with Spanish America flourished between 
1797-1807 as a market for American goods, as a 
source of much needed specie, and as a stopping 
place in the carrying trade of American ships 
between Europe and the Far East. This trade 
dropped during the period of the embargo and 
the War of 1812. Hope revived after 1815 that 
with the spread of independence in the Spanish- 
American states economic gain would again be 
forthcoming to Yankee traders. Henry Clay, the 
greatest advocate in Congress of American sup- 
port to Spanish-American independence and the 
development of hemisphere solidarity, politically 
and economically, vis-a-vis Europe, stated in 1818: 
“This interest concerns our politics, our com- 
merce, our navigation.”* 

Events proved that the United States could not 
expect to compete with Great Britain as a source 
of manufactures and capital for South America; 
also in some fields of agriculture there was already 
developing competition between the United 
States and Latin America, in cotton, livestock, 
tobacco, and wheat. Furthermore our chief trade 
interests lay in the Caribbean region, especially 
in Cuba, still a colony of Spain. However, the 
commercial connections which had been forged 
since 1797 with many states of Latin America 
and which seemed so promising before the em- 
bargo in 1807, as well as the rivalry with Great 
Britain in the making of these links with Latin 
America, were important reasons for our concern 
with the continued existence of freedom, both 
political and commercial, to the south of us. 
Clearly our economic and political interests in 
Latin America were closely intertwined, since 
they both involved the principles of freedom and 
independence and equal treatment for all which 
had been fought for in the American Revolution. 


CCORDING to Dexter Perkins, a more com- 
pelling motive for Monroe’s declaration was 

our fear of the extension of European autocracy 
to this hemisphere.? Although the American gov- 
ernment had remained officially neutral in the 
long struggle for independence in Spanish Amer- 
ica and had been cautious about taking the step 


* Quoted by Dexter Perkins, Hands Off—a History of 
the Monroe Doctrine (Boston: Little Brown, 1941), p. 4. 
The reinterpretations presented in this paper are based on 
the books by Professors Perkins and Whitaker cited in 
these footnotes. 

? Dexter Perkins, The Monroe Doctrine, 1823-26 (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1927), pp. 40-41; 80-81. 


of recognition of independence for fear of arous- 
ing united action from Europe, the United States 
was sympathetic with the spread of republicanism 
in Latin America. The American Revolution had 
contributed its influence to the revolutions in the 
southern part of this hemisphere, and the United 
States was the first government to recognize 
the independence of La Plata, Chile, Colombia, 
and Mexico in 1822. 

At this point it is pertinent to dwell on the 
authorship of the doctrine. Although John 
Quincy Adams was clearly the source of the non- 
colonization principle, based on his theory that 
“. . . modern colonization was an abuse of gov- 
ernment, and it was time that it should come 
to an end’”’—a conception which had no basis in 
international law or in the facts of occupation of 
the territory in the western hemisphere in his 
time. Research has made it clear that several 
minds as well as principles stemming from the 
American Revolution and the fifty years of inde- 
pendence since 1783 shaped the Doctrine of the 
Two Spheres. 

It is an exciting fact that Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, James Monroe, and John Quincy 
Adams, all of whom had already made notable 
contributions to the growth of American repub- 
lican ideals and the practical policy of the Ameri- 
can government, had a direct share in the formu- 
lation of the Monroe Doctrine. President Mon- 
roe consulted both Madison and Jefferson about 
the advisability of a joint declaration with Great 
Britain. Jefferson, who had been the first to state 
the Doctrine of the Two Spheres in 1808, felt 
that cooperation with Great Britain in this in- 
stance would aid the American system. “America, 
North and South, has a set of interests distinct 
from those of Europe, and peculiarly her own.” 
Madison also agreed on cooperation but sug- 
gested further that this was an opportunity to 
take a stand on behalf of liberty in Spain and 
Greece. Is it not interesting that an American in 
1823 felt that the battle for liberty was indivis- 
ible? 

In order to complete the story of authorship, 
the decision to turn down the British offer must 
be explored. The fact is that the discussions 
of the cabinet meetings, November 7-26, 1823, 
where the advisability of making a statement 
on behalf of the Spanish-American republics was 


* Quoted by Dexter Perkins, Hands Off, p. 30. 

*Quoted by Arthur P. Whitaker, The United States 
and the Independence of Latin America, 1800-1830 (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1941), p. 457. 
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being considered, were conducted with the full 
knowledge that Great Britain herself was no 
longer interested in a joint declaration. 

Dispatches from the American ambassador to 
Great Britain, Richard Rush, received November 
16, 1823, made this point clear. Canning had 
approached Rush in August with the proposal 
that Great Britain and the United States jointly 
oppose the interference of the Quadruple Alli- 
ance in Spanish America and also the transfer- 
ence of territory in the New World to any other 
power. Rush was agreeable provided Great Brit- 
ain would recognize the independence of the 
new republics. The whole cabinet, including 
Adams, would have approved the declaration 
on this condition. However, Great Britain, whose 
government was interested in Spanish America 
only from the point of view of British commercial 
ties in that area and had no aversion to co- 
operating with the concert of Europe as long as 
British trade was safeguarded, was not ready to 
take the step of recognition, and her effort in 
getting our support cooled off after she had 
obtained a French pledge of non-intervention. 
Thus the problem before the American govern- 
ment in November, 1823 was not one of accepting 
or rejecting the British offer; the issue was 
whether the time had come to make a unilateral 
statement, warning Europe of our position. 

The decision to make such a statement against 
European intervention in Spanish America was 
apparently the responsibility of Monroe. Cer- 
tain events piled up in the course of 1823 which 
increased the anxiety of our government about 
the possibility of European interference: the 
French invasion of liberal Spain in April, 1823; 
Canning’s offer to Rush in August, 1823; hints via 
the Russian ambassador of the opposition of the 
Quadruple Alliance to the Latin-American revo- 
lutions; and finally the rumor of a European 
Congress to settle the colonial question. 

What was the role of Secretary Adams in this 
crisis? His position was a very practical one. He 
was certain that intervention by the Quadruple 
Alliance was not imminent. He feared Britain’s 
influence and the possibility of her intervention 
in Latin America more than that of any other 
European power, but at the same time he would 
not have objected to cooperation with Great 
Britain under certain conditions. He brought his 
influence to bear in the cabinet meetings on 
behalf of drawing a sharp distinction between 
Europe and America in any statement of policy. 
It is apparent that Monroe’s Secretary of State 
played an important part in the construction of 


the Doctrine, though he was by no means its 
chief architect. 


HE contemporary effect of the Monroe Doc- 

trine and the reaction to it, not only in 
the United States but also in Latin America and 
Europe, reveal sharply the difference between the 
position of the United States in the world of 1823 
and in the world today. Americans are so familiar 
with the Monroe Doctrine that it is difficult to 
realize that it did not cause a tremendous con- 
temporary repercussion in Europe and Latin 
America, and furthermore that the Doctrine was 
not considered by the American government un- 
der Monroe as a world-shaking event. It was 
merely a statement to Congress reflecting the 
efforts of the government to maintain our security 
in the fluctuations of power politics of the world 
of 1823. 

The non-colonization principle, which was 
separated from the Doctrine of the Two Spheres 
in Monroe’s message, received little attention 
from the American public, had no effect on ne- 
gotiations with Russia, which already had begun, 
and was unfavorably received by European gov- 
ernments. ““There is room to doubt its wisdom as 
a diplomatic move, and a harsh critic might 
even go so far as to describe it as a barren 
gesture.”> The Doctrine of the Two Spheres, 
which won the approval of liberals in Europe, 
was denounced by conservatives and was frowned 
upon by Canning, who was seeking to block 
American influence in Latin America in every 
way possible. 

It is interesting that the American government 
received no official protest from any European 
power regarding its position. On the other hand 
the United States did not prevent the interference 
of the Quadruple Alliance because that inter- 
ference was only a matter of talk and was not 
possible if France and Great Britain were op- 
posed. 

Among Latin Americans, who might have been 
expected to display enthusiasm for our champion- 
ship of their independence, the record shows that 
liberals were pleased with Monroe’s policy. In 
general, however, there was much less notice 
taken of it than in the United States. The Span- 
ish Americans were inclined to look to British 
sea power for protection. It is important to recall 
that British traders and agents had been active 
in Spanish America and Brazil for a long time. 

The difference in the relationship to Europe 


* Perkins, Hands Off, p. 32. 
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of the United States and the other independent 
states of this hemisphere was very apparent in 
1823. That the new states were correct in their 
reliance on Britain is proved by the fact that 
the American government in the three years 
between Monroe’s message and the Panama Con- 
gress refused to take any step binding it to 
implement its verbal support of Spanish-Ameri- 
can republicanism. The words of the Doctrine 
of the Two Spheres implied a departure from 
past policy. “With regard to the new states of 
Latin America the message placed the United 
States in a role that it had hitherto uniformly 
refused to take with regard to any other nation 
or nations . the role of protector of their 
independence.”® Yet the United States turned 
down the offer of an alliance with each of three 
of the South American states: with Chile in 1823, 
Colombia in 1824, and Brazil in 1825. 
Furthermore, the reaction during Adams’ ad- 
ministration was generally unfavorable to the 
Panama Congress. The American government 
wished to preserve its freedom to decide day 
by day, as political and economic conditions 
changed, what policy at the moment would serve 
its interests best, both in relation to Europe and 
in relation to Latin America. Certainly we had 
no intention of turning our backs completely on 
Europe. Also it is obvious that hemisphere soli- 
darity was a very remote possibility to which 
statesmen in 1823 gave little serious or practical 
consideration, either in North or South America. 


T IS evident that an adequate appraisal of 
the origin of the Monroe Doctrine forces the 
teacher to deal with this topic not as an isolated 
event in American foreign policy during Mon- 
roe’s presidency or in the evolution of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine to the present day. If the origin 
of Monroe’s justly famous message is brought into 
proper focus, the teacher has a magnificent op- 
portunity to use this material to clarify the eco- 
nomic and political position of the United States 
in the world of 1823. The relationship between 
the Doctrine and American mercantile develop- 
ment in the first three decades of the nineteenth 
century should be discussed. American trade ri- 
valry with Great Britain in Latin America is an 
important theme which is part of the setting of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 
The facts about the authorship of the Doctrine 


* Whitaker, op. cit., p. 520. 


are of more than academic interest and provide 
a chance for some biographical adventures. The 
contrast between the position of the United States 
in the world of 1823 and in the world of today 
raises some vital questions. 


CLAss SUGGESTIONS 


N CONCLUSION, the following questions 
may be suggestive for class discussion and 
reports: 


1. Why was Great Britain interested in preventing Eu. 
ropean intervention in Spanish America? 

2. What advantages did Great Britain have over the 
United States in trade with Latin America in the first half 
of the nineteenth century? 

3. In 1823 the American government was as suspicious 
of British intentions in the New World as of those of the 
other members of the Quadruple Alliance. Why? 

4. With what American claims and interests did the 
Russian Ukase of 1821 interfere? Were any other powers 
interested in the American Northwest at this time? 

5. How did John Quincy Adams happen to develop the 
theory that “modern colonization was an abuse of Govern. 
ment”’? 

6. Why was the American government sympathetic with 
the revolutionary movements in Spanish America? 

7. Why was the Monroe Doctrine not stated jointly 
with Great Britain? 

8. What international situation in 1823 prompted Mon- 
roe to include the Doctrine of the Two Spheres in his 
annual message to Congress? 

g. In what respects did the British and American atti- 
tude toward the Quadruple Alliance differ in 1823? 

10. Is it correct to say that the Monroe Doctrine was 
in reality a British doctrine? 

11. Why was there little likelihood of the Quadruple 
Alliance intervening in Latin America in 1823-1824? 

12. Why was there less enthusiasm for the Monroe Doc- 
trine in Europe and Latin America than in the United 
States in 1823? 

13. To what extent was the Monroe Doctrine rooted in 
past policy? 

14. To what extent was the Monroe Doctrine a de- 
parture from past policy? 

15. Did hemisphere solidarity have any reality in 1823? 

16. Would European invasion of Latin America in 1823 
have constituted the same degree of danger to the United 
States as a similar attack today? 

17. Was the Monroe Doctrine in 1823 a principle of 
international law? 

18. Why did the European powers fail to protest offi- 
cially against the Monroe Doctrine at the time of its 
origin? 

19. In view of American concern over the fate of re- 
publicanism in Spanish America in 1823, how can one 
explain the indifference and even antagonism in some 
quarters toward the Panama Congress in 1826? 

20. Since the Monroe Doctrine was not a “world-shak- 
ing” event in 1823, how can one explain the fact that it 
has become one of the vital elements of American foreign 
policy? In other words, what was vital about it even in 
1823? 
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Social Studies Evaluation in the 
Intermediate Grades 


Dwight L. Arnold 








NY instructional or evalution program 
must begin with the objectives or pur- 
poses of the teacher and of the school. 

One must know where he is going in order to get 
there. The objectives need not be long, philo- 
sophical statements, but they must be important 
and meaningful to the teacher. Listing objectives 
in a course of study can be helpful, but is actually 
of very little value unless those statements are 
really significant to the teacher, who needs a 
chance to discuss them, to state them in his own 
language, and to relate them constantly to his 
own work and situation. 

A teacher of social studies in the upper ele- 
mentary school might set up such objectives as 
these for a class: 

1. Pupils should grow in respect for others, 
in ability to work together on common problems 
or tasks. 

2. Pupils should learn effective methods of 
thinking and problem solving. 

3. Pupils should develop an understanding of 
concepts and principles in the topics covered. 

4. Pupils should increase their skill in fact 
finding. 

We are coming to believe that such goals or 
objectives are best defined in terms of pupil be- 
haviors, in terms of what pupils who have 
achieved these goals actually do. “Respect for 
others and ability to work together” may mean 
(1) ability to work on a committee as chairman 
or member; (2) knowledge of customary usage; 
(3) friendly attitudes toward other races and re- 
ligions; and (4) acceptance by or status in the 
group. 

When objectives are defined in this way they 
come alive in the classroom. 








Testing for command of information is being broad- 
ened into evaluation of many aspects of growth. The 
director of research and guidance in the Youngstown, 
Ohio, Public Schools (formerly of Lakewood, Ohio) 
describes some of the evaluation procedures and tests 
that have been developed for the intermediate grades. 








SYSTEMATIC RECORDS 


O BE so busy that there is no time to find 

out what growths our pupils have made, what 
our pupils still need, and how well we are achiev- 
ing our purposes indicates very poor planning. 
The only intelligent way to meet increasing de- 
mands is continually to evaluate our program and 
our pupils’ growths in terms of our most im- 
portant purposes so that we can put our time 
and energy on the most effective procedures 
toward the most important and most needed 
goals. Tiredness is as often the result of doubting 
the worth-whileness of what we are doing as it 
is of too much work. 

When an elementary teacher has a group of 
pupils in social studies for a year he should use 
as much time as he needs during the whole first 
month to discover or evaluate the pupils’ achieve- 
ments and needs in relation to the objectives 
and desired pupil growths he has set up pre- 
viously. 

Each teacher must work out or find a system 
of noting and recording the needs and growth 
of his pupils both as a group and as individuals. 
At the very simplest, the record form may be 
merely headings, listing major objectives, at the 
top of the page in a grade book, with each pupil 
rated on each major objective at the beginning 
and end of each semester or year. This is very 
inadequate, but it can be a start toward an im- 
proved evaluation program. 

Much better is a folder for each pupil. A 
single sheet may be the first and most important 
content of this folder. It may be ruled into five 
columns, of which one can be reserved for nota- 
tions of interests and experiences of the child. 
Each of the others may be headed with some 
general objective: (1) ability to work with others; 
(2) understanding of facts and principles; (3) 
reading and study skills; (4) effective thinking 
and problem solving. 

Below these can be noted brief anecdotes, test 
scores, and other memoranda that show progress 
or need in relation to that objective. The top 
half or part of the sheet might be used for the 
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evaluation at the beginning of the school year. 
Into the folder also may go samples of the pupil's 
written work. 


ITH some classes considerable cooperative 

evaluation can be done. Pupils are often 
keenly aware of their own needs or lacks. In a 
discussion of any general objective, such as ability 
to find facts, the blackboard can be used to list 
several specific behaviors or abilities of pupils 
who have achieved this objective. Each pupil 
may then write a few sentences or paragraphs giv- 
ing what he believes to be his own achievements 
and lacks in regard to these skills, and may also 
write a brief plan or suggestions which he be- 
lieves will help him. The sheets should go into 
the pupil’s folder. 

The folders may be planned so that the pupils 
may have constant access to them or they may be 
planned so that only the teacher has access to 
them. Under the latter plan much more complete 
and frank records can be kept. Pupil-used records 
have the great advantage of encouraging self- 
evaluation and self-direction on the part of the 
pupil. Teacher-used folders are probably prefer- 
able, however, for one beginning to use such 
records. 

Evaluation programs and devices related to 
four major objectives of social studies teaching 
in Grades 4, 5, and 6 illustrate recent and current 
efforts to improve evaluation procedures. 


1. WORKING WITH OTHERS 


ESPECT for persons and skill in working 
with others, as already noted, may involve 
ability to work on a committee, knowledge of 
social usage, attitudes towards members of dif- 
ferent races or religious groups, and the status 
of a pupil in his group. 

A simple rating on three or four such aspects 
of growth, checked by the teacher one or more 
times a semester, is an excellent start. Care must 
be taken to have clearly stated items. Satisfactory 
growth may be marked “S,” lack or need may be 
marked “N” and serious lack or need by “NN.” 
These marks carry more meaning than the com- 
mon A, B, C, and D. 

Such a rating scale has been developed in Lake- 
wood, Ohio.? On one side are short definitions for 


*“Personal-Social Growth—Individual Record Blank” 
(mimeographed). Lakewood Public Schools, Lakewood, 
Ohio. This article does not list all available tests. See also 
Chapter XV, Newer Instructional Practices of Promise 
(Twelfth Yearbook. Washington: Department of Super- 


each aspect or desired growth, as well as direc- 
tions to the teacher. On the other side is space 
for several ratings of one pupil, as well as space 
for brief notes. One sheet is to be used for each 
pupil. This sheet may well be one item in the 
pupil’s folder mentioned above. Similar to this, 
but somewhat more thorough and complex, is 
the “Winnetka Scale for Rating School Behav- 
ios.”* 

Tomlin’s test, “The Best Thing to Do,’ has 
value in checking to find out whether each pupil 
knows what customary social usage is. 

Assistance in measuring attitudes of upper- 
elementary-school children toward people of the 
other races and cultures may be found in “Atti- 
tude Scales” developed in Lakewood.‘ This is 
a group of scaled items indicating varying degrees 
of liking or disliking certain racial groups. This 
is a “generalized” scale, that is by having names 
of different groups inserted, attitudes toward 
those groups may be measured. A simple device 
is to list the names of three to ten racial groups 
and have pupils write them on a piece of paper 
in order of preference. 

If one index of a pupil’s skill in personal rela- 
tions is his status in the group, then a simple 
question to all pupils may reveal significant data 
about pupils in the class. Each pupil should be 
asked to write his name on a piece of paper and 
on the back write the names of four of his best 
friends in the class. On a large sheet the pupil’s 
initials are then placed at random. By drawing 
single lines showing one-way selection and double 
lines showing mutual or reciprocal selection, 
some very significant facts about these children 
may be discovered. This method may help ma- 
terially to discover the isolated or socially un- 
skilled child.® 

The best way to measure a pupil’s ability to 
act as chairman of a committee is, obviously, to 
observe the pupil as he acts as chairman. An 
alternative is to present a written description of 
a class or committee situation followed by six 





visors and Directors of Instruction, National Education 
Association, 1939); also Appraising the Elementary School 
Program: Sixteenth Yearbook, in Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, National Educa- 
tional Association. Vol. XVI, No. 6, July, 1937. 

? Winnetka Educational Press, Winnetka, Illinois. 

* Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Califor- 
nia. 

*See Lakewood Test CT-V (Mimeographed). Board of 
Education, Lakewood, Ohio. 

* Merle H. Elliott, “Patterns of Friendship in the Class- 
room,” Progressive Education, XVIII:383. November, 1941. 
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or eight possible procedures the chairman might 
follow. Each pupil is to indicate which procedure 
he would use.® 


2. CRITICAL THINKING 


HE importance of critical thinking in a 

democracy lies in the fact that it is the only 
ability which gives any promise in actually solv- 
ing individual or world problems. This thinking 
process can be broken down into several different 
types of situations or steps about which we can 
collect evidence of pupil growth. For example, 
can a pupil select issues or problems which are 
critical in certain problems? 

A simple problem at the pupil’s level can be 
stated, together with some irrelevant data, fol- 
lowed by several conclusions. The question is 
then asked, “What are the most important facts 
to be considered in solving the problem given?” 
This is a promising lead because certainly the 
ability to see central issues is important. Closely 
related to this is the ability to see what is rele- 
vant to central issues. Tests can be developed 
with statements some of which are on the topic 
and some not. The pupil must check those which 
relate to the topic. 

Pupils should also be able to recognize that 
a generalization can not be drawn from single 
instances. This seems an objective peculiarly 
appropriate to the elementary school. Lakewood 
Test CT-III presents a simple situation in 
which a pupil generalized that we would soon 
not have enough lumber in the United States 
because she had observed or heard that the trees 
have disappeared from a single farm. 

The method used on the interpretation-of-data 
test developed by the Progressive Education As- 
sociation evaluates an important aspect of criti- 
cal thinking. A preliminary form of this test con- 
tains 13 problems and 100 responses. Certain data 
are presented in table or story form followed by 
eight or ten statements, some true, some false, 
some such that “we can not say from the data 
given whether this is true or not.” By this test, 
one can check a pupil’s methods of thinking, 
whether he “goes beyond the data” or whether 
“he is overcautious.”” A somewhat similar test 
by J. W. Wrightstone is related to the same gen- 


eral purpose.” 


*Lakewood Test CT-V uses this procedure. 

‘J. W. Wrightstone, “Test on Critical Thinking in the 
Social Studies,” Elementary School Series. Now York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. See also Hilda Taba, “Current Evaluation Tech- 


3. SociAL STUDIES UNDERSTANDINGS 


EVELOPING understanding of social stud- 

ies concepts, vocabulary, principles, and 
generalizations is an objective often stressed, but 
attempts at evaluation in this area have been 
weak because the area has not been clearly de- 
fined in terms of pupil behaviors, An under- 
standing of a principle involves at least four 
aspects. (1) Information about meaning of terms 
needed. Although too difficult for Grade 4, the 
tests developed by Luella Cole and presented 
in Tests and Measurement in Social Studies® are 
promising general vocabulary tests in social 
studies. Such a general test has value, but most 
important are tests of words related to the con- 
cepts or principles being taught. Having pupils 
write definitions takes time but is often very 
satisfactory. Multiple-choice tests for particular 
words require time for construction but can be 
very helpful. 

(2) Information about data and events related 
to the principles. Many of the tests of under- 
standing which now accompany geography and 
history courses are tests of information about 
principles. An example of these are the tests 
accompanying the series of geographies by Bar- 
rows and Parker.® These tests go much farther 
than the usual test of memory of facts. 

(3) Ability to apply a principle to new data. 
Excellent work has been done by the staff on 
the “Evaluation in the Eight Year Study” of the 
Progressive Education Association in evaluating 
ability to apply principles to new situations. This 
method needs further adaptation to elementary 
school. Lakewood Test CT-IV deals with a 
single item in such a test.° A map of an imag- 
inary land is presented. Pupils are asked to check 
the better of two statements in answer to the 
question: “Which of these are most important 
in saying whether there is likely a lange city here 
or not?” The statements are (1) There are fish in 
the river, and (2) Large boats can go up the river. 

(4) Use of a principle in daily living and prob- 
lem solving. Observation by teachers, parents, 





niques,” Childhood Education, September, 1941; and “The 
Evaluation of Critical Thinking,” Teaching Critical 
Thinking in the Social Studies: Twelfth Yearbook, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies (Washington, 1942), 
Part IV. 

*T. L. Kelley, and A. C. Krey, Tests and Measurements 
in the Social Sciences. New York: Scribner's, 1934. Pp. 155- 
218. 

* Mimeographed. Published by Silver Burdett Company, 
New York. 

” Mimeographed. Board of Education, Lakewood. 
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play directors, interviews with pupils, and other 
methods need to be explored to answer the very 
important questions as to whether principles or 
generalizations we teach really help the child in 
solving his problems. Pupils, if asked to give 
written illustrations of certain principles from 
their summer experience, or from reading, may 
give excellent evidence of growth in understand- 
ing. Developing such functioning understandings 
is very important because such understandings or 
principles likely remain after most of the facts 
are forgotten. 


4. SKILL IN FAct FINDING 


BILITY to use the library, reference books, 
maps, and the dictionary are important 
skills in developing habits of independent study. 
The Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, Test 
B, is a most helpful test of pupils’ ability to per- 
form certain of these specific skills.‘ There is 
some danger in the use of such tests that high 
scores will be the goal instead of use of such 
skills in the solving of actual problems. Pupils 
can be quickly taught to understand that a test 
is an index of one’s ability to read or find facts 
just as a thermometer is an index of how hot it is. 
As already indicated, pupils’ judgments of their 
own growth can be used in evaluating this skill. 
Simple geography tests to be taken with pupils 
using their books may be easily constructed. Ob- 
servation of pupils as they search for material in 
the library affords excellent source for anecdotes 
or ratings. A series of questions to be answered 


™ Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
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merely by writing down the page or part as given 
by the index can be used to find out whether 
pupils can use the index. Skill in use of the dic- 
tionary may be checked by listing twelve words 
and having the pupils find the page in their 
dictionaries on which these words occur. 


EVALUATION AND TEACHER GROWTH 


N INTELLIGENT evaluation program must 

begin with the teacher’s purposes, needs, 

and relationships with his class, Evaluation and 

testing must provide information about those 

pupil growths with which the teacher is con- 

cerned at a time when he can use the informa- 
tion in planning his work. 

When tests are given which are not related 
to the teachers’ own functioning purposes, they 
can do as much harm as good unless they deepen 
the teacher’s insights and make him want to 
modify his objectives. Tests too often are given 
as though the teacher doesn’t exist. Unless a 
testing program actually helps the teacher and 
promotes his growth it is of doubtful value. 

Evaluation is teacher judgment. The major 
function of all tests, evaluation devices, scores, 
and ratings is to help the teacher to make more 
intelligent judgments. This principle is obvious, 
so obvious that it is often slighted. Test scores 
have too often been substituted for teacher judg- 
ment. Tests can be a constant aid in improving 
teacher judgments, but they can never be any 
more than aids. As teachers sharpen their ability 
to observe and judge, tests may become less 
necessary. 





In the broadest sense, evaluation is a process by which a school determines whether 
or not students are reaching the desired educational objectives. The more complex or 
intangible these objectives are, the more important it is to get definite evidence on 


the changes taking place in students. 


Used in this wider sense, evaluation cannot be limited to giving tests and grading 
students. It involves also the analysis and clarification of objectives, the exploration 
and use of a variety of methods by which to secure appropriate evidence on changes 
in students, the selection and formulation of useful ways of recording and summarizing 
data, and the organization of ways in which the data can be used for improving teaching, 
curriculum, and guidance (Hilda Taba, in Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social 
Studies, edited by Howard R. Anderson. Washington: National Council for the Social 


Studies, 1942. P. 128). 
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Let's Appoint a Committee 


Willis F. Dunbar 








EALISTICALLY conceived, democracy 
functions through the medium of small 
groups, usually called committees, which 

are responsible to larger representative bodies or 
to the primary group. Most of the work of the 
state and national legislative bodies is accom- 
plished in committee rooms. Churches, profes- 
sional organizations, clubs, and societies operate 
and seek to accomplish their objectives through 
the labors of small delegations assigned to spe- 
cific tasks. 

Theoretically such committees agree on poli- 
cies and determine lines of action through the 
exchange of ideas and the interplay of minds. 
Sometimes the bodies to which they report reject 
their findings, but in the majority of cases their 
recommendations, with minor alterations, are 
accepted, Even the most confirmed believers in 
democracy recognize that no body of considerable 
size can, by means of open debate and discus- 
sion, get much done. Hence how committees 
function is one real test of democracy. 

In many cases the manner in which committees 
go about their work leaves much to be desired. 
Often their meetings are futile and ineffective. 
Sometimes the committee is dominated by the 
chairman or some influential member while the 
other members assume the role of yes men. There 
is little give and take, the conclusions reached 
being in reality the work of one person. At the 
other extreme is the committee without any real 
leader, one in which there is endless talk, often 
meandering aimlessly from the points at issue 
and ending in a wallow of uncertainty and con- 
fusion. 

Neither of these extremes represents the demo- 
cratic way. The first is authoritarianism in the 
guise of democracy; the second is anarchy with 
no disguise at all. The success of democratic pro- 
cedures depends upon the ability of committees 
to produce clear-cut policies and plans of action, 
but they must be reached by a meeting of minds 








The author of these suggestions for development of 
an important set of civic skills is professor of history 
in Kalamazoo College. 








and cooperative endeavor, not through proclama- 
tion and acquiescence. 

Democracy is a form of government; the demo- 
cratic way is the means by which democratic 
government is achieved. Citizenship education, 
the study of democracy, ought to consist of mas- 
tering the structure of democratic government 
and society and also of getting an understanding 
of the democratic way. Today we are teaching 
not only what democracy has produced but also 
how it functions. It is our job not only to show 
our students how democracy actually works but 
also to indicate how its working may be im- 
proved. Few of them ever will sit on a committee 
of Congress or of the state legislature, but almost 
all will serve on committees of clubs and other 
organizations of which they are members. What- 
ever we can do as teachers better to prepare them 
for these responsibilities, great or small, will be a 
contribution to the effectiveness of the democratic 
way. 


CoMMITTEE TECHNIQUES 


HE task of teaching the techniques of group 

discussion often is entrusted to speech teach- 
ers. No doubt the ability to express oneself orally 
with exactness and conviction is of value in tak- 
ing part in a group discussion, but much more is 
required. The role of the social studies teacher 
is not alone to guide the student in his search 
for information to use in the group discussion. 
Almost by definition the social studies are con- 
cerned with the processes by which human beings 
manage their common enterprises. It is obvious 
that the social studies teacher has a central po- 
sition in these processes. We must realize that 
the work of school or class committees may be 
considered no less important as an end in itself 
than as a means to an end. When a small group 
of students are working on a common problem, 
for example, the teacher should give quite as 
much attention to the way the job is handled 
as to the results achieved. 

What are some of the requirements for effective 
committee participation? The first is that each 
member should engage heartily in the work of 
the committee. He should regard his commission 
as a responsibility he owes to the group, not 
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merely as an honor or a distinction to be taken 
lightly. He must learn to express himself ade- 
quately before the group. He must learn to over- 
come personality handicaps, such as feelings of 
inferiority. 

Second, he should express definitive opinions 
only after study of the pertinent facts and cool 
deliberation. Oftimes a participant will make a 
hasty statement or generalization without careful 
reflection. Even though he actually may be con- 
vinced by subsequent discussion that his opinion 
was wrong, it has become a point of honor to 
defend his stand. The result is more than a matter 
of personal embarrassment; too often it is failure 
to reach conclusions. 

Third, there must be a willingness to eschew 
vanity. The committee member who makes long 
speeches and startling assertions, sometimes with 
heat and rancor, is a liability rather than an 
asset. Lastly, there must be cooperation in the 
realization of group objectives. One person must 
not monopolize the discussion, or talk down oth- 
ers. The good participant will not go off on futile 
tangents and talk about matters only remotely 
related to the points at issue, although he will 
not hesitate to throw new light on the problem 
by opening up new angles and new points of view. 

If the group is to find a common ground it is 
essential that the participant be willing to play 
the game of give and take. He must consent to 
have his own ideas modified and he must learn 
to acquiesce in matters of a minor nature where 
he might hold up the game. Willingness to do this 
is the very essence of the democratic way. There 
has been an unfortunate tendency to glorify the 
man who clings to his ideas through thick and 
thin. Such an attitude makes for zealots and 
crusaders but it needs to be tempered in a demo- 
cratic society. To get much it is necessary to give 
a little. To segregate the important from the 
trivial requires a good sense of values. The Con- 
stitution of the United States was the result of 
compromise; none of the members of the Phila- 
delphia convention were entirely satisfied with 
it, but it has been good enough to endure a cen- 
tury and a half. The training to solve group 
problems, of whatever dimension, is to be had in 
thousands of obscure and unknown committees, 
in school and out, all over the land. 


LEADERSHIP 


UCH, of course hinges on leadership. That 
intangible thing called personality is of 

the utmost importance here. Some boys and girls 
are born leaders, but often a young person with 


excellent promise of leadership is handicapped by 
a single defect which can be corrected. It may 
be that slovenly personal upkeep detracts from 
an otherwise attractive personality. Again it may 
be some annoying habit, trivial in itself, yet 
enough to prevent acceptance by one’s fellows 
despite obvious talents. In some cases reticence 
and shyness, caused by some psychological quirk 
which can be overcome, shunt into the back- 
ground a youth with great potentialities for lead- 
ership. The school’s counseling program has a big 
responsibility here, for we need to salvage all the 
leadership we have for the crucial days ahead. 

After personality, enthusiasm and interest in 
the subject under consideration are the most es- 
sential qualities in a leader. To develop such zeal 
there must be teachers with zest and gusto in the 
classroom. The intelligence and capabilities of 
leaders in the making must be recognized and en- 
couraged. All of us who teach have to guard 
constantly against devoting all our time to the 80 
or go per cent who all their lives will be fol- 
lowers. For the youth who will lead, stimulating 
books must be suggested, projects outlined, am- 
bition kindled. 

Given a youth with desirable personality traits 
and enthusiasm, our next job is to help him 
master the techniques of leading a group dis- 
cussion. It seems to be considered a virtue by 
some committee chairmen to come to a meeting 
with no previous thought about the problem to 
be solved and with no plan of procedure. They 
appear to trust that through a kind providence 
something eventually will be “worked out.” As 
a result the committee may put more time on 
questions of procedure than it uses in delibera- 
tion on the points at issue. Is this necessary if 
we are to be democratic? Is democracy the chance 
emergence of order from chaos? Does democracy 
require that we must jabber endlessly about trivi- 
alities? I think not. The committee chairman 
is no despot simply because he formulates in 
advance the major issues and works out a plan 
of procedure to the end that the group, when it 
assembles, will not be groping in the dark. If his 
plan of action is flexible and subject to change at 
the will of the committee, and if the possible so- 
lutions he suggests are tentative, he is really 
implementing the democratic process, Muddling, 
wrangling, and befuddlement are not essential to 
democracy. 


N PREPARING for a committee meeting the 
chairman should give his attention to five 
needs: (1) a clear understanding of the purpose 
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behind the appointment of the committee and 
of what it is expected to accomplish, so that 
he can submit this to the members, when they 
meet, for their approval; (2) a tentative plan for 
procedure; (g) a clear definition of the points on 
which the discussion will most likely center; (4) 
one or more possible solutions for each issue; and 
(5) possible plans of action by which the decisions 
of the group may be carried into execution. 

When the discussion gets under way the leader 
needs tact and discretion above all else. In almost 
every committee there are those who talk so often 
and so long that the less aggressive but perhaps 
more competent members get no chance to par- 
ticipate. Then there is always the member who 
goes off on a tangent and wanders far afield with- 
out aim or purpose—a delightful quality in the 
conversationist but entirely out of place in a 
committee meeting. There are those who like to 
confide to the group some item of current gossip, 
one or more who seem to take fiendish delight in 
getting someone angry. And let’s not forget the 
member who makes a minor difference into a 
major principle for which he feels compelled to 
contend as at Armageddon for the Lord. All these 
obstacles to purposeful committee procedure the 
chairman must handle in such a way that neither 
the individual offender nor the group will be an- 
tagonized. A sense of humor and the ability to 
see through the fog so as to discern the essentials 
are invaluable qualities for the chairman to cul- 
tivate. 

The leader can make perhaps his most valuable 
contribution as the meeting draws to a close. It 
is his job to extract from the discussion the maxi- 
mum number of ideas on which there is sub- 
stantial agreement. Very often, unfortunately, 
this is not done. The committee breaks up with 
no sense of having accomplished anything. No 
logical case can be made for a committee discus- 
sion unless it leads ultimately to conclusions. 
Talking for the sheer pleasure of it belongs in 
the category of polite conversation. 


In any group endeavor, time ought to be re- 
served for summing up. Here are ideas, principles, 
policies, or plans on which there is, perhaps with 
one or two reservations, substantial agreement. 
Here are matters on which it has not been pos- 
sible to find a common mind. The chairman must 
endeavor to discern these and to phrase a sum- 
mary which embraces them. To do so adequately 
he needs the ability to sense the general feeling 
of the group, quite apart from his own prefer- 
ences. It is not difficult to find dozens of matters 
on which people disagree;' it requires no little 
human understanding to discover those on which 
any considerable number will voluntarily agree. 
The teacher who can guide youngsters to formu- 
late the common will is getting close to the heart 
of democracy. 


N MORE ways than one, ours is a testing time 

for democracy. All around us there are pit- 
falls of which we must be wary. It is tempting to 
abandon free discussion for the duration and 
leave critical decisions to one man. If this works 
during wartime we shall be tempted to continue 
it afterward, for peace will bring no cessation of 
crucial problems to be solved. It is easy, on the 
other hand, to permit ourselves the luxury of 
irresponsible liberty and thereby lose the war 
and the peace as well. The hard way is to keep 
our American way of life democratic and at the 
same time make it efficient. Yet it can be done, 
and it is a magnificent challenge to teachers of 
the social studies to show youngsters that it can 
be done. 

If democracy really works in school committees, 
the student will enter adulthood with a convic- 
tion that it is not necessary to surrender liberty 
in order to insure effective decision and action. 
Whether he is qualified as participant or chair- 
man, follower or leader, we must prepare him for 
action on a larger stage so effectively that there 
will be no doubt left in his mind that democracy 
can stay democratic and still work. 





If we in the United States face the facts, and then take whatever action those facts 
require, we shall have done our full part in helping toward the restoration of human 
lives and human values for which millions have already paid the highest price that man 
can pay. Sharing vitally in this great task will be the high school students of today, who 
are the leaders and the builders of tomorrow. We can, if we will, make the post-war world 
exceed the pre-war world in abundance, jobs and happiness (Henry Wallace, Victory Hour 


Program, Blue Network, January 26, 1943). 
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Social Studies Meetings 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
will participate in the sponsorship of two regional 
meetings in April: on April 16-17, in Washington, 
D.C., with the Middle States Association of His- 
tory and Social Science Teachers; on April 24, in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, with the Teachers’ Section 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 
Full details on both meetings will be given in 
Social Education next month. 

Horace Kidger retired in December as secretary- 
treasurer of the New England History Teachers’ 
Association after twenty-seven years of service in 
that position. Elected as his successor was Ken- 
neth A. Bernard of Boston University. Also 
elected for 1943 were: Harold U. Faulkner, Smith 
College, president; Howard B. Wilder, Melrose 
High School, vice-president; and Sarah Cum- 
mings, State Teachers College, Framingham, Mas- 
sachusetts, Henry Bragdon, Brooks School, North 
Andover, Massachusetts, and Elizabeth Hale, 
State Normal School, Castleton, Vermont, mem- 
bers of the executive council. No decision has yet 
been reached on whether or not the Association 
will hold its usual spring meeting this year. 

Representatives of five high schools in West- 
chester County, New York, participated in a stu- 
dent panel discussion of post-war employment 
and education for returned soldiers at the 
Hastings-on-Hudson High School, on January 22. 
The “Youth Speaks” radio broadcasts over 
WFAS, White Plains, inaugurated two years ago, 
are being continued; Miss Jennie Pingrey of 
Hastings led a student discussion on student par- 
ticipation in the war effort on February 8. 

The Social Studies Council of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association held three round- 
table discussions at its annual meeting in Harris- 
burg on December go. Topics discussed were: 
“Social Studies and the War Effort,” “Social 
Studies Preparation for Post-War Conditions,” 
and “A Program for Junior History Clubs of 
Pennsylvania.” The program was arranged by the 
following officers: J. C. Ward, New Castle, presi- 
dent; J. Ira Kreider, Abington, first vice-president; 
Clara M. Deck, Reading, second vice-president; 
and Eric E. Garing, Aliquippa, secretary. 

The Southeastern District of the Pennsylvania 
Social Studies Council will hold two meetings at 


the University of Pennsylvania, March 25, and 26, 
each meeting to begin at four o’clock. At the first, 
George T. Renner will speak on “Teaching Geog- 
raphy in the New Air Age,” and at the second, 
Julius Hirsch will discuss “Principles and Prac- 
tices of Price Control in a War Economy.” 

The Social Studies Section of the Virginia Edu- 
ciation Association met November 25 and 27, 
1942, in Richmond. The first session heard two 
addresses and conducted the biennial business 
meeting of the Section. The addresses were: “Edu- 
cation in Inter-American Relations,” by Robert 
E. Swindler of the University of Virginia, and 
“Education and Race Relations: Understanding 
Our Neighbors,” by R. E. Eleazer, secretary of 
the Conference on Education and Race Rela- 
tions, Atlanta, Georgia. The second session, 
jointly sponsored with the English Section, con- 
sisted of a panel discussion on “Social Studies and 
English in the Wartime Program of Education in 
Virginia.” Officers elected for 1942-1944 were: 
president, Robert E. Swindler, of Charlottesville; 
vice-president, Sadie Engelberg of Richmond; 
secretary-treasurer, Emmie White, of McKenney. 
A full report of the sessions, including the con- 
tent of the discussions, was written by Emmie 
White and published in the Virginia Journal of 
Education, January, 1943. 

The Virginia State Social Science Association 
will hold its annual spring meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia about April 15. 

The Metropolitan Detroit Social Studies Club 
held an all-day institute on January 30 devoted 
to the theme “The Social Studies Mobilize for 
Victory.” Howard E. Wilson, chairman of the 
Commission on Wartime Policy of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, opened the insti- 
tute with an address and closed it with a sum- 
mary. Eight simultaneous discussion groups met 
to consider various aspects of the theme, such as: 
“How Can the Schools Foster the Democratic 
Way of Life?” “How Can the Schools Promote 
Racial Tolerance for a Post-War World?” “What 
Geography Is Needed for an Air-Minded Age?” 
and “What Social Education Should High Schools 
Give to Prospective Soldiers?” George Baker, 
president, and Elsie M. Beck, chairman of the 
planning committee, were assisted in making 
arrangements by Madeline McGurk, Ann Har- 
rison, and C. C, Barnes. 
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A series of local meetings for social studies 


teachers is being held throughout Indiana to ’ 


deal with problems of adapting the social sciences 
to wartime needs. The meetings are sponsored 
cooperatively by the State Department of Public 
Instruction and four teachers’ organizations—the 
Indiana Academy of Social Science, the Indiana 
Council for the Social Studies, the Indiana His- 
tory Teachers’ Association, and the Indiana Coun- 
cil of Geography Teachers—according to an an- 
nouncement issued jointly on behalf of the four 
organizations by P. S. Sikes, K. B. Thurston, Max 
P. Allen, and J. E. Switzer. The first of the meet- 
ings was held in Bloomington on February 6. 

The program of the annual spring meeting of 
the Illinois Council for the Soctal Studies this 
year, to be held in Chicago, will be built on the 
theme ““The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory 
and a Constructive Peace.” The meeting will con- 
tinue through Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, 
March 19-20-21, with principal sessions on Satur- 
day. Five study conferences will deal, respectively, 
with geography, world history, economics, post- 
war plans, and using historical sources in teaching 
critical thinking. 

The Peoria-Pekin Council for the Social Stud- 
ies heard three professors from Bradley College 
present their respective versions of ““The Number 
One Problem of 1943” at the February 4 meeting 
of the Council. The next meeting, announced 
for Woodruff High School, Peoria, on March 12, 
will be featured by an address on “Background 
of the Conflict with Japan,” by Paul Rowland, 
professor of history, MacMurray College, Jack- 
sonville. New officers will also be elected. Present 
officers are: Helen Nance, president; Wayne Al- 
vord, vice-president; and Camilla Wood, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Anticipating the future will occupy the atten- 
tion of Minnesota social studies teachers at two 
of the three sessions planned for the annual 
spring meeting of the Minnesota Council for the 
Soctal Studies, to be held in Minneapolis on 
April 2. Edgar B. Wesley will forecast “American 
Politics, 1943-1945—What Is Going to Happen,” 
and Don Castleberry will follow with “The War, 
1943-1945—What Is Going to Happen.” An ad- 
dress by Theodore Brameld will deal with 
“Teaching Post-War Planning.” The other ses- 
sion will be a round-table discussion on “How 
Social Studies Teachers Are Adapting Methods 
and Materials to Meet the Demands of the War 
Effort,” led by Leslie Bishop of Faribault High 
School; Allen Y. King will also speak. 

At a special meeting for members of the Minne- 


sota Council in the Twin City area on February 
23, I. James Quillen of Stanford University spoke 
on “Education for Post-War Reconstruction.” 

At Shreveport on November 23, the Louisiana 
Division of the National Council for the Social 
Studies held its first annual fall meeting. Remarks 
by Grace Bailey and Lillian Oleson about the 
work of the National Council were followed by 
an address on “The Present Status of the British 
Empire” by C. B. Davidson of Centenary Col- 
lege. A written constitution for the new organiza- 
tion was adopted. 

At Baton Rouge on January 4 the Louisiana 
Division of the National Council sponsored a din- 
ner meeting on “The Social Studies Mobilize for 
Victory,” with Howard E. Wilson as speaker. 

The Dallas District Council for the Social Stud- 
tes met on January 6 to hear Howard E. Wilson 
deliver an address on “The Social Studies Mobi- 
lize for Victory,” with Mabel Baldwin presiding. 
Dr. Wilson spoke on the same theme on January 
12 to the Southern California Social Science As- 
sociation (Richard H. Nida, president) in Los 
Angeles. A similar meeting was held in Sacra- 
mento on January 18 under auspices of the North- 
ern California Social Studies Association (ar- 
ranged by Irene Clark, past president). 

I, James Quillen discussed “The Social Studies 
Mobilize for Victory” at the February 18 meeting 
of the Spokane Branch of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. 

Harry Bard, president of the History Teachers’ 
Association of Maryland, announces that the As- 
sociation will forego its usual spring meeting this 
year in order to participate as joint sponsor of 
the Middle States meeting in Washington on 
April 16 and 17. 

At the state meeting in Huntington last No- 
vember, the Social Studies Section of the West 
Virginia Education Association voted to affiliate 
with the National Council for the Social Studies 
as the West Virginia Council for the Social Stud- 
ies. Officers of the new Council are: Nadine Clark, 
Stonewall Jackson High School, Charleston, 
president; and Mrs. Loys V. Kincaid, Charleston 
High School, Charleston, secretary-treasurer. 

At its annual meeting in Des Moines last No- 
vember the Jowa Council for the Social Studies 
heard an address on “OPA Activities” by George 
Haskell of the OPA and held a business session 
at which the following officers were elected for 
1943: Mrs, Clara Strickland, Council Bluffs, presi- 
dent; M. W. Schultz, Davenport, secretary- 
treasurer; and Kathryn Letts, Iowa City, chair- 
man of the executive committee. In place of its 
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usual independent spring meeting the Iowa 
Council will collaborate with the National Coun- 
cil and the Teachers’ Section of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association in the meeting to 
be held in Cedar Rapids, April 24. 

The Nebraska State History Teachers Associa- 
tion will devote its spring meeting this year to 
“Latin-American Relations.” Principal out-of- 
state speaker will be Roland G. Usher of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. The meeting will be 
held in Lincoln, April 8-10. Officers of the Asso- 
ciation are: Mrs. Grace Hyatt, president; Eliza- 
beth Kiewit, vice-president; and Mrs. Ruth 
Dodge, secretary-treasurer. 

“Canadian-American Relations” will be the 
central theme of the spring meeting of the Puget 
Sound Unit of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. Officers planning the meeting, the 
date of which has not yet been set, are: Creighton 
Hays, Lincoln High School, Seattle, president; 
Isabelle Carlisle, Everett High School, Everett, 
vice-president; and Mary E. Knight, Garfield 
High School, Seattle, secretary-treasurer. 


Articles on the War 


The educational magazines continue, appro- 
priately, to give attention to issues of the war 
and to post-war problems, Education issued a 
geography number in January, with articles on 
“Geography for the Duration” by Otis W. Free- 
man, the issue editor; “Geopolitics,” reviewing 
the work of Mackinder and Haushofer, by H. F. 
Raup; “Maps in Wartime” by Walter W. Ris- 
tow; “Australia—Base of Allied Nations in South- 
west Pacific” by Clifford M. Zierer; ‘““The South: 
An Old and a New Frontier” by J. Allen Tower; 
and “The Lower Lakes Region in Wartime” by 
Ruel B. Frost. 

Progressive Education for January carries “Ed- 
ucation in a Total War” by Eduard C. Linde- 
man; “Let Us Study for the Peace Now” by 
Clark M. Eichelberger; “Fortune Surveys 
Youth,” a summary of Fortune’s November and 
December survey of the views of youth on cur- 
rent issues, by Alan Griffin; “Housing: A War 
and Post-War Problem” by Leon N. Henderson 
and H. E. Nutter; and “Be Realistic about Latin 
America” by Ofelia Mendoza. 

Educational Method’s January number in- 
cludes “Carriers of Freedom” by Louis Adamic, 
on the development of democracy—“human 
equality’— in the United States and, during 
post-war reconstruction, in other lands; “Free- 
dom of Worship .. .” by Everett Ross Clinchy; 


and “The Direct Emphasis upon Democracy” by 
H. Gordon Hullfish. 

Part I of Charles H. Judd’s “The Future of 
American Education” appeared in the October 
School Review. Dr. Judd deals with changes in 
the American army; the effect of war on popular 
technical knowledge; new knowledge of geog- 
raphy and of other peoples; new attitudes toward 
history and new knowledge of other civilizations; 
recognition of international interdependence; 
new attitudes toward government; and the impli- 
cations of all these for education. Part II, which 
followed in the November issue, considered vo- 
cational education, personal hygiene, the con- 
tinuing role of traditional subjects, and the need 
for attention to human evolution (as opposed to 
history). Dr. Judd would give work, health, and 
social studies “places of first importance in the 
program of general education,” shifting other of- 
ferings to the status of units in special education. 
He deals briefly with problems relating both to 
this shift and to cost. 


War Adjustments in State Programs 


The Maryland State Department of Education 
has published Redirection of the School Program 
as the December number of the Maryland School 
Bulletin. There are sections on the social studies, 
wartime consumer education, pre-induction 
courses, current events, guidance, work experi- 
ence, and morale. Reading lists are appended. 
Price, 60 cents. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal for Decem- 
ber publishes the Recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Social Studies and Geography, one of 
the five reports by wartime committees of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. The recommen- 
dations, which are specific, deal with “Aspects of 
American Living that Should Be Given Special 
Emphasis”; with “Organization and Methods”; 
with special war needs; and with curriculum sug- 
gestions for primary, intermediate, and junior 
and senior high school grades. The committee in- 
cluded Dean E. W. Jacobsen, chairman; L. C. 
Davis (geography), Ralph Heiges (history), 
Charles Manwiller (curriculum), Dorothy Mc- 
Murry (history and social studies), and Zoe A. 
Thralls (geography). 


OPA Publications 


The Educational Services Branch of the Office 
of Price Administration began in January the 
issuance of a monthly publication, entitled O.P.A. 
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Bulletin for Schools and Colleges, which is being 
mailed regularly to school superintendents 
throughout the country. Teachers who wish in- 
formation on rationing and price control, as well 
as helps for teaching these topics, should ask their 
superintendent for use of his files of the Bulletin. 
Single copies may also be secured free from 
O.P.A. headquarters in Washington or from the 
various O.P.A. regional offices. Also available free 
from the same sources is a “planning guide for 
teachers . . . on price control, rent control, and 
rationing,” entitled Charting the Three R’s of 


1943: 
Personals 


Alice V. Myers, past president of the Iowa 
Council for the Social Studies, is now serving as 
director of adult education for the Des Moines 
Public Schools and director of civilian defense 
training for Polk County. 

Wallace Taylor, formerly on the staff of the 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany, 
in January was graduated from Officers’ Candi- 
date School with the rank of second lieutenant in 
the Army Air Corps. 

John Haefner, now in active service at sea as 
an ensign in the United States Navy, received 
his Ph.D. degree in absentia from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa in January. 

Harold M. Long, Glens Falls, New York, was 
appointed in December by President Roy A. Price 
to serve for a three-year term, 1943-45, on the 
Nominating Committee of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. Continuing on the Com- 
mittee are Howard R. Anderson of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who will serve as chairman during 1943, 
and Ethel De Marsh of Milwaukee. 

Howard Cummings, on leave of absence from 
his position as head of social studies in the Clay- 
ton, Missouri, public schools, is now a captain 
in the United States Army, in the recruiting serv- 
ice, visiting colleges and junior colleges in North 
Dakota and Minnesota. 

Clark Gill resigned his position as teacher of 
social studies in University High School, Uni- 
veristy of Minnesota, to become an ensign in the 
Navy. Succeeding to his teaching position is 
Edith West, previously of Aitken, Minnesota. 


Edwin R. Carr left the University of Minne- 
sota last fall to become a second lieutenant in the 
Army Air Corps. His position as editor of the 
Bulletin of the Minnesota Council for the Social 
Studies has been filled by Mrs. Dorothy Meri- 
deth. 

Everett Ferril, Harry Loveless, and Melvin 
Matthew—all members of the Decatur (Illinois) 
Council for the Social Studies—are now in train- 
ing as officers in the armed services. Mr. Ferril 
is in the Navy, the others in the Army. Mr. 
Matthew spent several months as a member of 
American forces in Iceland. 

Margaret Henderson, formerly an elementary- 
school teacher in Highland Park, Illinois, and 
vice-president of the Illinois Council for the So- 
cial Studies, is now supervisor of elementary 
education, public schools, Bemidji, Minnesota. 

Martha Watson Green, past president of the 
Nebraska History Teachers Association, is the 
1943 president of the Nebraska State Education 
Association. She is a former teacher of social 
studies in the Aurora High School and is now on 
the staff of the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

Frank Sorenson, supervisor of social sciences in 
Teachers College, University of Nebraska, has 
been named Coordinator of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Research in the Nebraska State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Miss Lucy Simmons has succeeded C. H. Mc- 
Clure as head of the Division of Social Science 
at the Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville. 


Clarence Henry McClure 


Dr. C. H. McClure, since 1928 Head of the 
Division of Social Science at the Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Kirksville, died at 
Kansas City on December 15. He held degrees 
from the University of Missouri and the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, had taught for 
eighteen years at the Central Missouri State 
Teachers Colleges, Warrensburg, was author of 
several textbooks, and was long an active mem- 
ber of the Missouri Council and the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 





Pamphlets and 
Government Publications 


Leonard B. Irwin 








Far East 


To many teachers in the social studies field, 
the collection of pertinent bibliographies is a 
personal hobby. They are valuable aids profes- 
sionally, and often serve as a stimulus to reading. 
The East and West Association (40 East 49th 
Street, New York) has recently issued an unusual 
group of mimeographed bibliographies to pro- 
mote better understanding between peoples of 
the two hemispheres. These reading lists deal 
with four areas: India, China, the Philippines, 
and the Near East. For each area eight reading 
lists have been prepared, each for a different 
purpose, as follows: a general bibliography, a 
popular list, and separate lists for women’s clubs, 
business men, labor unions, college students, high 
school students, and men in the armed forces. 

There are also special bibliographies for Egypt, 
Turkey, and other countries of the Near East. 
Each pamphlet gives a comprehensive and well- 
annotated list of books. They may be ordered di- 
rectly from the East and West Association; prices 
vary from ten to twenty cents. 

The same organization also publishes two 
pamphlets entitled The People of China (30 
cents) and The People of India (40 cents). These 
are introductory guides for class study purposes, 
and are simply and attractively prepared. 

China’s Gifts to the West, a 40-page pamphlet 
by Derk Bodde of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has been issued as Number 1 in Asiatic Studies 
in American Education by the American Council 
on Education (744 Jackson Place, Washington. 
35 cents). The text, which is illustrated, deals 
with silk, tea, porcelain, paper, gunpowder, the 
mariner’s compass, plants, minerals, amusements, 
medicines, lacquer, and “other contributions.” 
The publication was prepared for teachers and 
pupils in the schools under the auspices of the 
Committee on Asiatic Studies in American Edu- 
cation, of which Howard E, Wilson is chairman. 
It should be useful not only in social studies 
classes but in English, science, and other fields as 
well. 


Latin America 


Three pamphlets on hemisphere problems and 
relations recently received are: Pan Americanism: 
Its Utopian and Realistic Elements, by Erich 
Hula; Hemisphere Policy as Implemented by Eco- 
nomics, by Henry P. Jordan; and Labor in Latin 
America, by Ernesto Galarza (American Council 
on Public Affairs, 2153 Florida Avenue, Wash- 
ington. 25 cents each). These are worth-while and 
scholarly studies, well documented, and will ap- 
peal to instructors working in the field of Latin- 
American economics. The American Council on 
Public Affairs publishes a number of authorita- 
tive books and pamphlets on a wide variety of 
current topics, and will send a catalog on request. 


Wartime Problems 


What the Schools Should Teach in Wartime 
has been issued by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission (1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton. 10 cents). Within its 32 pages the pamphlet 
offers suggestions for the elementary school, for 
the “conversion of the secondary school,” for pre- 
induction training, vocational training, for char- 
acter education, citizenship education, and vari- 
ous other aspects of the school program. 

A Wartime Handbook for Education has been 
issued by seventeen departments, divisions, or 
commissions of the National Education Associa- 
tion (1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington. 
15, cents). Its 63 pages deal with 21 aspects of edu- 
cation in wartime, including elementary schools, 
curriculum emphases, economic education, and 
acceleration. 

Where Can We Get War Workers? by Sanford 
Griffith (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 75. 30 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York. 10 cents), is an analysis 
of a vital economic problem which is growing 
steadily more serious. This study is based upon a 
thorough survey made of war plants in Balti- 
more. It indicates that as of September, 1942, no 
adequate program existed for training workers 
in the special skills that were in great demand, 
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and that major reforms were needed in the proc- 
ess of mobilizing industrial manpower. As is cus- 
tomary with these pamphlets, this one is illus- 
trated with pictographs which are particularly 
appealing to pupils. 

A special phase of the war-worker problem, 
that of the place of the Negro in industry, is 
the subject of a pamphlet entitled Brother Jim 
Crow, by James Rorty (Post War World Council, 
112 East 19th Street, New York. 10 cents). It 
will be of interest to those teachers who want in- 
formation dealing with our greatest minority 
problem, and can be used as reading material for 
the more advanced high school students. 

A 32-page illustrated pamphlet, entitled 
Winged America (Building America, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York. go cents), will be of interest 
to teachers whose classes are studying the effects 
of air transportation on present and future world 
conditions. 

In obtaining reliable information on the my- 
riad phases of current domestic problems, social 
studies teachers should not overlook the weekly 
publication Domestic Commerce (United States 
Department of Commerce, Washington. $2 a 
year). Its articles are authoritative, not too tech- 
nical, and of wide general interest. Recent issues 
include articles on such topics as consumer in- 
come, dehydrated-foods industries, point ration- 
ing, the effects of war economy on retail trade, 
and how communities can make good use of cen- 
sus reports. 

The Weyerhaeuser Sales Company of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, has issued a 1943 edition of its well- 
known chart, Business Booms and Depressions 
since 1775. This shows graphically, on a single 
chart, business conditions, commodity prices, na- 
tional income and other data for each year since 
the Revolution. The relationship of Presidents 
and parties, of war and important legislation, to 
economic conditions is clearly indicated. Single 
copies of the chart may be obtained free from 
the company, while quantity lots may be pur- 
chased at ten cents from the Century Press, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


Post-War Issues 


Among the pamphlets referred to in a pre- 
vious paragraph are a number on international- 
ism and the problems which must be solved after 
the war. They are too advanced for student use, 
but offer much of value for adult readers. It 


will suffice to mention a few of them: Fundamen- 
tal Principles and Problems, by Clyde Eagleton; 
The League of Nations in World Politics, by Ar- 
thur Sweetser; The Future of the Small States, 
by Oscar J. Falnes; Social Questions and World 
Organization, by Elsa Castendyck; Minorities and 
the League of Nations, by Jacob Robinson; and 
Intellectual Cooperation in World Organization, 
by Henri Bonnet. The price of each is 25 cents. 


Monthly Labor Review 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. 
Department of Labor continues to present 
valuable information on wages, working condi- 
tions, social security, industrial disputes, housing, 
cost of living, education and training, and war- 
time policies, in the Monthly Labor Review. The 
material is not suitable for immature or weak 
students, but teachers, able students, and librar- 
ians should find the publication useful in con- 
nection with the study of economics, modern 
problems, and current events. Price, 30 cents a 
copy, or $3.50 a year. 


Government Manual 


Teachers of civics, Problems of Democracy, and 
American history, as well as school librarians, 
should have access to the United States Govern- 
ment Manual, Fall 1942, published by the Bureau 
of Public Inquiries, Office of War Information, 
and available for $1.00 from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington. The 705 pages 
of this volume include the text of the Con- 
stitution and its amendments, and sections on 
the Legislative Branch, the Judicial Branch, the 
Executive Branch (including Emergency War 
Agencies), and Quasi-official Agencies. 

The legal basis of branches, departments, bu- 
reaus, commissions, and agencies is indicated, offi- 
cials are named, powers and duties specified—all 
as of September 1, 1942. A series of 34 organi- 
zation charts helps to clarify relationships. Ap- 
pendix A identifies the executive agencies and 
functions of the Federal Government which were 
abolished, transferred, or terminated subsequent 
to March 4, 1933. Appendix B lists representative 
publications of departments and agencies. 

The volume is of value both in providing an 
overview of the scope and complexity of the 
Federal Government and as a reference work 
providing data on specific branches and agencies. 
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William H. Hartley 








Motion Picture News 


After a period of adjustment in which Holly- 
wood struggled confusedly to gain a wartime foot- 
ing, we are at last getting some movie fare 
worth recommending to our students and worth 
discussing in class. Most welcome to the teacher 
of American history is a treatment of the life 
of the seventeenth president of the United States 
in the film Tennessee Johnson, portraying the life 
of Andrew Johnson from boyhood to the Presi- 
dency. As played by Van Heflin, the man John- 
son becomes a subject of vital interest. Lionel 
Barrymore as Thaddeus Stevens is superb, though 
scholars may object that Stevens’ character and 
role have been oversimplified. The trial scene is 
extremely well done, though it takes the liberty 
of making Johnson speak in his own defense. 

Among the recent war pictures especially 
worthy of note are Chetniks, the story of the 
fighting guerrillas of Yugoslavia; Commandos 
Strike at Dawn, which shows the cooperation be- 
tween Norwegian villagers and the Commandos; 
In Which We Serve, Noel Coward's epic story 
of the war. 

The teacher of European or world history will 
welcome the portrayal of a great English states- 
man in The Young Mr. Pitt. Robert Donat as 
Pitt does a workmanlike job in recreating the life 
of the man who dealt with Napoleon. Fox is 
well portrayed by Robert Morley. The sets are 
very well done and will help the pupils who see 
this film to get a sense of the life of the time. 

Look for the new Disney films on South Amer- 
ica. The first of these, Saludos Amigos, is re- 
ported to be excellent. 

List of War Films. Early in 1942 the American 
Council on Education published Selected Educa- 
tional Motion Pictures, a descriptive encyclopedia 
of films for school use. It was hailed by educators 
everywhere as a distinct step forward in the cause 
of efficient and effective film use. To supple- 
ment this early publication, the Council has re- 
cently released Films for America at War. This 
list supplies essential information on 114 war-re- 
lated films dealing with domestic phases of the 
war effort. The films are divided into three gen- 
eral groups: (1) general-interest films dealing 


with war production and civilian participation in 
the war effort, (2) films on health, nutrition, and 
first aid, and (3) training films. The material in 
this supplement has been prepared on the gen- 
eral pattern developed for the encyclopedia. The 
full title, appropriate audience levels, running 
time, primary source, release date, and rental 
sources introduce the material on each film. This 
information is followed immediately by the ap- 
praisal of the film and the judgment of technical 
quality. A complete, objective description of film 
content completes the information. Films for 
America at War is available from the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington. It sells for $1.00. 

War Information Films. There are now twenty- 
four Office of War Information films available to 
schools. Approximately four new subjects are 
scheduled for release each month in 1943. There 
are films showing our forces on land, at sea, and 
in the air—Ring of Steel, Men and the Sea, Win- 
ning Your Wings, Target for Tonight, and the 
“song shorts,” Anchors Aweigh, and The Caissons 
Go Rolling Along. 

Films picturing war production include The 
Arm Behind the Army, Bomber, Lake Carrier, 
Tanks and a “song short,” Keep ’Em Rolling. 
The importance of war production in farms is 
shown in Home on the Range, Democracy in Ac- 
tion, and Henry Browne, Farmer. 

Civilian activities and responsibilities are out- 
lined in six pictures—Campus on the March, 
Divide and Conquer, Manpower, Safeguarding 
Military Information, Salvage, and Out of the 
Frying Pan into the Firing Line. There is also 
an official U. S. News Review. 

There are also films portraying our allies—the 
people of England in Listen to Britain, and the 
people of China in Eastern Front. The issues 
at stake in this war are pictured in The Price of 
Victory. 

These films can be obtained from more than 
175 established film agencies throughout the 
country. There is no rental charge for the use 
of films, but distributors may make a nominal 
service charge of 50 cents for the first subject and 
25, cents for each additional subject in a single 
shipment. For complete information on OWI 
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films, write the Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office 
of War Information, Washington. 

Films for the Community in Wartime is the 
title of a guide to the best 16-mm. documentary 
films on subjects dealing with community aspects 
of the war. It is edited by Mary Losey. This guide 
may be obtained from the National Board of Re- 
view, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, at 50 cents a 
copy. 

Estimates on Current Motion Pictures, a semi- 
monthly service, may be obtained free from Alice 
Evan Field, Department of Studio and Public 
Service, Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, 5504 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood. This is a single-page printed bulletin 
of reviews compiled by previewing committees. 
It is in poster form to facilitate use in school 
bulletin boards. 

The National Audio-Visual Council, Inc., 16 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, has prepared a 
series of “Visual Learning Guides” for use with 
educational films. Several of these guides have 
been prepared for Latin-American and American 
history films. The guides consist of four pages. 
Page one gives an overview of the topic dealt 
with in the film, points out things to look for, 
and words and phrases to be understood. Pages 
two and three consist of a test on the film, and 
page four gives additional activities, readings, and 
discussion questions. These guides really lend 
objectivity and vitality to the film lesson. Guides 
cost $1.45 for a package of 50. 


Film and Radio Discussion Guide 


The busy teacher in search of vital visual and 
auditory material will appreciate the assistance 
offered by the Film and Radio Discussion Guide. 
Edited by Dr. William Lewin, the Guide brings 
monthly information on radio, films, and critical 
evaluation of newspapers and magazines. Among 
the aids contained in this publication are study 
guides for the new films, reviews of theatrical 
films, criticism of radio programs, bibliographies 
in the fields of radio and film, and directories 
of sources of material. Film and Radio Discussion 
Guide, 172 Renner Avenue, Newark, New Jersey, 
costs $2 a year. 


Recent 16-mm. Releases 


British Information Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. 

Partners in Crime. 1 reel, sound, rental, 50 cents. Points 
out the guilt of people who buy from black markets. 


Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of War Information, 
Washington. (Obtain from nearest film library.) 

The Price of Victory. 1 reel, sound, 50 cents, service 
free. Henry A. Wallace is here heard delivering his “free 
world” speech. 

Castle Films, RCA Building, New York. (Rent from near- 
est film library.) 

The World at War. 414 reels, sound. A feature-length 
film made up of actual shots of the present war. 


Fight for Egypt. 1 reel, sound. Filmed under fire. 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West 45th Street, New York. 

Navajo Land, 1 reel, sound, rental, $1.50. Life among 
the Navajo today. 


Radio Notes 


Have you been listening to the “People’s Plat- 
form” Saturdays from 7 to 7:30 p.m., EWT, over 
CBS? For the past two months this program 
has been presenting single-guest discussions of 
post-war planning. These programs will continue 
on this topic during March. The discussions to 
date have been stimulating. 

“Children and the War,” a program devoted 
to talks and interviews on wartime effects on 
small children, made its debut over the Colum- 
bia Network Monday, January 4, 4:30 to 4:45 
p-m., EWT. The emphasis in this program is not 
so much the physical dangers of war, but the 
ways of keeping small children emotionally 
healthy in these times of stress. 

The Inter-American University of the Air 
is now broadcasting two programs in the interest 
of hemisphere solidarity. The history series, 
“Lands of the Free,” is heard on NBC Mondays 
at 10:30 p.m., EWT. “Music of the New World” 
is broadcast Thursdays, 11:30 p.m., EWT. A new 
course in the literature of the Americas will go 
on the air this spring. In planning this last course 
the directors of the Inter-American University of 
the Air have sent out preliminary drafts of the 
programs to teachers of subjects related to Latin- 
American affairs asking for detailed criticism 
and suggestions. These courses are designed to 
offer the American people education, through 
entertainment, on a university level. 

Printed handbooks for the “NBC Inter-Ameri- 
can University of the Air” may now be obtained 
from NBC Inter-American University of the Air, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Of special in- 
terest to social studies teachers is the “Lands of 
the Free’’ series, Volumes I, II, and III of which 
are now ready. These handbooks offer an analy- 
sis of the varied social, economic, and political 
problems of the Americas and give a chrono- 
logical study of the vital elements in Western 
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Hemisphere history. The handbooks sell at 25 
cents each. 

Robert St. John, NBC war correspondent and 
news analyst, may now be heard in a morning 
series of broadcasts directed especially to school 
children. These programs are broadcast Monday 
to Friday at iv a.m., EWT. In these broadcasts 
Mr. St. John discusses the men and women who 
make headline news. Special emphasis is placed 
upon a down-to-earth analysis of the effects of 
these personalities upon the average listener. 

The Mutual Broadcasting System has also 
prepared a program to help youth understand 
this global war. Under the title of “Junior News- 
caster” this program brings to the air a 13-year- 
old reporter, Georgie Ward, who reviews the 
news. A feature of this program, which is heard 
every Monday through Friday at 5:45 to 6 p.m., 
EWT, is a sketch of the “Hero of the Day,” which 
stresses personalities in the war. 

Under the auspices of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the National Broadcast- 
ing Company presents “The Family in War,” a 
weekly drama, on Saturdays, 1:45-2:00 p.m., 
EWT. This program attempts, through the me- 
dium of radio dramatization, to aid parents in 
solving problems which confront every family. 

The practices and experiences of seven teachers 
in teaching radio-program discrimination are 
summarized in Teaching Radio Program Discrim- 
ination by Irving Robbins. This publication is 
bulletin number 56 in a series of studies in the 
use of radio in the schools, made by a Commit- 
tee on Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. The author recom- 
mends the development of new and appropriate 
radio programs for boys and girls of various ages. 
In order to make the best possible use of such 
programs it is further recommended that teacher- 
training institutions provide better instruction 
for prospective teachers in radio-program discrim- 
ination and use. Copies of the study may be ob- 
tained from the above address at 10 cents each. 

Radio Scripts for Victory, the catalog of radio 
programs which may be borrowed by any inter- 
ested school, has been recently revised. The new 
catalog has added eight scripts of the “This is 
Our Enemy” series, four consumer-education 
scripts, six civilian-service scripts, and many oth- 
ers. Especially noteworthy in this new catalog 
is a script by Stephen Vincent Benét, “A Time 
to Reap,” in which the importance of the farm- 
ers’ contribution in winning the war is told in 
dramatic form, These scripts form excellent ma- 
terial for classroom or auditorium presentation 


and are a real boon to schools which present 
local broadcasts. Copies of the script catalog may 
be obtained from the Federal Radio Education 
Committee, U.S. Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington. 

One of the best brief books on the history 
of radio is Radio from Start to Finish by Frank- 
lin M. Reck (New York: Crowell, 1942, $2.00). 
The early struggle of radio is vividly told and 
the story is brought up to the advent of televi- 
sion. Most important and significant is the sec- 
tion of the book which deals with the place of 
radio and the war. The book is non-technical and 
well within the comprehension of high. school 
students. 


Recording and Transcriptions 


If you listen to the radio at all these days you 
probably have been impressed with the excellence 
of much of the morale-building material which 
is being broadcast. Among the very best of these 
programs have been the “This Is War’ series. 
Prepared by outstanding writers, these programs 
have won wide acclaim. The Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee, U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, has now 
made six of these programs available to schools 
on transcriptions. The programs selected for 
recording are “This Is War,” “Your Navy,” 
“Your Army,” “Concerning Axis Propaganda,” 
and “To the Young.” If your school has playback 
equipment which will play 16-inch records at 
3314 revolutions per minute you may borrow 
this set of records on a free loan basis. 

Also available from the FREC is a recording 
of a message sent out during the last minutes 
before Corregidor fell to the enemy, entitled 
“Last Message of Corregidor.” This is a dramatic 
translation of a Morse-code message, picked up 
by one of our listening posts in the Pacific. 

The National Council of Teachers of English 
has published the second volume in their series 
of recordings called Masterpieces of Literature. 
This volume, entitled “Our American Heritage,” 
features the reading of selections from the follow- 
ing thirteen important American documents: 
The Mayflower Compact, The Pennsylvania 
Charter of Privilege, The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Washington’s Farewell Address, Jef 
ferson’s First Inaugural Address, Webster’s “Sa- 
cred Obligations,” The Gettysburg Address, Ever- 
ett’s “History of Liberty,” Lyman Abbott’s “Pa- 
triotism,” Elihu Root’s “A Pan-American Policy,” 
Theodore Roosevelt’s “Our Responsibilities as a 
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Nation,” Woodrow Wilson’s “Americans of For- 
eign Birth,” and Mary Antin’s “The Promised 
Land.” Here is a series of records which may be 
played on any regular (75 rpm) record player. 
They may be obtained from the Columbia Re- 
cording Corporation, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
for $3.75. 


Maps for the Air Age 


A unique departure in the field of cartography 
is the Denoyer-Geppert Globe-Map. This consists 
of the north half of a 16-inch globe, mounted on 
a panel. The globe gores of the southern hemi- 
sphere are mounted on the panel, radiating out- 
ward from the equator. Price, $20.00. Other 
globes and maps for the air age are described in 
“Geography Visual Aids for the Air Age’ ob- 
tainable from Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5235 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


Classroom Pictures 


If safety education is included in your course 
of study, you will be interested in examining 
a new portfolio of pictures published by In- 
formative Classroom Pictures Publishers, 1209 
Kalamazoo Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
This portfolio consists of 24 pen-and-ink draw- 
ings on such subjects as street, school, bicycle, 
coasting, hiking, camping, and swimming safety. 
Accompanying each picture is a full page of 
safety text for pupil use and a sheet of vital 
safety rules for bulletin-board display in con- 
junction with the picture. Picture, text, and safety 
rules make a useful contribution to safety 
education. The pictures are well drawn, appeal- 
ing, place emphasis upon essentials, and are de- 
signed to appeal to the elementary-school pupils. 
The text is simple and the rules are well com- 
posed. The portfolio costs $2.95. 

A series of good citizenship posters suitable 
for the elementary schools is available from 
the Educational Publishing Company, Darien, 
Connecticut. Each poster is 17 x 23 inches in 
size, and the simple citizenship messages are 
printed in four colors. The set of 12 posters costs 
$3.60. 


Inexpensive ‘Teaching Material 


An educational kit for teachers studying tex- 
tiles has been prepared by the American Viscose 
Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
kit consists of a series of 8 x 10 photographs show- 
ing each step in rayon’s manufacture, seat work 
for each pupil, and teachers’ demonstration sam- 
ples of rayon as it appears during the various 
steps in the process. The kit costs 50 cents, and is 
called “The Miracle of Rayon.” 


Helpful Articles 


Brooker, Floyde E. “Films Aid War Effort,” The Nation’s 
Schools, XXXI:52, 54, February, 1943. How films are 
speeding up the training time for war workers. 

Coffman, O. M., and Sherman, R. “The Women of the 
Revolution,” The Grade Teacher, LX:42, 79, February, 
1943. A different kind of patriotic play for the grades. 

Dugan, John E. “The Film and International Understand. 
ing,” Educational Screen, XXII:20, January, 1943. Dis- 
cussion of a statement by Paul Monroe concerning the 
place of the cinema in schools. 

Gordon, Dorothy. “How Radio Can Contribute to Crea- 
tive Living,” Childhood Education, X1X:212-217, Janu- 
ary, 1943. The kinds of creative experiences which radio 
can stimulate and its possibilities for interpreting 
democracy to children. 

Gunstream, John W. “Texas War Film Program,” Educa- 
tional Screen, XXII:6-8, January, 1943. The organiza- 
tion of an entire state for the most effective use of war 
films. 

Hallenbeck, Ruth L. “We Sell War Stamps,” The Grade 
Teacher, LX:29, 64. February, 1943. A different kind 
of post-office project for the elementary school. 

Hartley, W. H. “Illustrative Material for Conservation 
Education. III. Film Strips,” Journal of Geography, 
XLII:33-37. The value of the film strip in conservation 
education and the sources from which they may be 
obtained. 

Quam, Louis O. “The Use of Maps in Propaganda,” Jour- 
nal of Geography, XLII:21-32, January, 1943. The char- 
acteristics, and uses of propaganda through maps with 
special reference to the use of such maps by Germany. 

Tuttle, Florence Piper. “Free or Inexpensive Material 
for Helps in Social Studies,” American Childhood, 
XXVIII:22-24, February, 1943. A list of usable materials 
on clothing, the farm, far-away children, cotton, com- 
munication, transportation, Indians, and the United 
States. 

Wadsworth, Beula. “A Study of Africa’s Deserts,” The In- 
structor, LII:29, February, 1943. Suggestions for middle- 
and upper-grade activities including map making and 
sand-table scenes. 





Book Reviews 








Tuus Be Ir Ever, Edited by Clara A. Molendyk 
and Benjamin C. Edwards. New York: 
Harper, 1942. Pp. xv, 508, $1.60. 

For the teacher who recognizes the import of 
the wartime statement by the National Council 
and who is somewhat disturbed by the lag in 
teaching materials, Thus Be It Ever is a most 
welcome publication. The anthology presents an 
opportunity to bring into the classroom the vivid 
words of sensitive writers who are fully aware 
of the menace of Nazism, of profound thinkers 
who recognize where America’s greatness lies, of 
courageous soldiers who are fighting the enemy 
on various fronts, and of astute statesmen who 
know the importance of winning the peace as 
well as the war. There will be many publications 
appearing with the claim that their contents will 
further the cause of the National Council’s war- 
time policy. Molendyk and Edwards edited their 
book before the drafting of the statement, The 
Social Studies Mobilize for Victory, yet the an- 
thology might well be set up as a standard for 
publications which aim to meet the present teach- 
ing needs. The book is scholarly, it is interesting, 
and it fills a gap in social studies materials, viz., 
a student’s handbook of literary writings on the 


issues of this war. These three criteria might well. 


be used in evaluating other publications which 
are certain to follow the Council’s statement of 
wartime policy. 

Thus Be It Ever is divided into six main sec- 
tions. The first deals with what we are fighting 
against, and includes among its selections Stephen 
Vincent Benét’s “Litany for Dictatorship,” Kress- 
man Taylor’s “Address Unknown,” and excerpts 
from Gregor Ziemer’s Education for Death. The 
second section seeks to define what we are fight- 
ing for; it includes writings by Thomas Wolfe, 
Archibald MacLeish, and others who aim to em- 
phasize the role of freedom as a part of the 
American tradition. The conflict itself is treated 
in the third section and here are included some 
of the most vivid descriptions of aerial, infantry, 
tank, and naval combat that have come out of the 
war. “These Nations Under God” is one of the 
most powerful sections of the book; herein the 
cause of the United Nations is expounded by 
Chiang Kai-shek, Winston Churchill, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and others. “Only Half the Battle” 
points out that there are wars to be won at home 


—wars against waste, prejudice, inefficiency, and 
selfishness. The last section reminds the reader 
that the war can be won and the peace lost unless 
we chart the road forward; blueprints by Sum- 
ner Welles, Henry Wallace, and Thomas Mann 
are herein set forth. 

Secondary teachers of American history, Prob- 
lems of Democracy, and modern European his- 
tory will find Thus Be It Ever a valuable refer- 
ence book for the contemporary period. Some of 
the writings, such as “A Letter from Holland” 
by Jakob and “Three Men on a Raft” by Harold 
F. Dixon, U.S.N., are very useful as primary- 
source accounts. Other selections, such as the 
“Funeral Oration of Pericles” and the selections 
from the Bible, offer excellent opportunities to 
point out the spiritual and historical develop- 
ment of democracy. Yet other writings like Nor- 
dahl Grieg’s “London” and Adet Lin’s “Last 
Night in Peipei” have their strength in the emo- 
tional appeal which they make. A few selections 
like “The Gettysburg Address” and “The Four 
Freedoms” have documentary value. 

The editors’ comments, interspersed through- 
out the anthology, are valuable literary contribu- 
tions in their own right and help to tie together 
the writings in each section. The study aids at 
the back of the book should prove valuable to 
teachers of literature. 

Some readers may be somewhat disappointed 
that the section on what we are fighting against 
contaiNs_ twelve writings which deal with the 
Nazi menace, but not one which treats the men- 
ace of the Japanese or the Italian “new order.” 
A selection from the writings of Ambassador 
Grew would have filled this gap. Issues might 
be raised about other omissions, but the authors 
could easily justify each piece that was included. 

Thus Be It Ever is by far the best anthology 
of its kind yet to come out of the war and de- 
serves an enthusiastic reception by teachers of the 
social studies. 

HArry BARD 
Baltimore Public Schools 


e 
LirE IN America. Edited by M. David Hoffman. 
New York: Harper, 1941, Pp. xili, 236, $1.48. 


The title of this book, Life in America, at once 
calls to our mind such interesting books as Gail- 
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ard Hunt’s Life in America a Hundred Years 
Ago, Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners of the 
Americans, and similar books which have given 
us such interesting descriptions of life in the 
earlier periods of American history. This volume 
likewise furnishes us with interesting social ma- 
terial for the more recent period and succeeds 
in making this period real and interesting to us. 
In these days when we are so engaged in mili- 
tary, diplomatic, and political history, Life in 
America furnishes us with another aspect of our 
life and is, therefore, especially valuable. 

The selections throughout the book have been 
well chosen. The section entitled ““The Horse and 
Buggy Doctor” gives us an aspect of country life 
which is almost forgotten except by those who 
have had first-hand experience with it, Likewise, 
“Forty Years a Country Preacher” again brings us 
in touch with real American life, while “Horse- 
less Carriage Days” gives us an interesting de- 
scription of the 18go0’s and tells of the struggles 
with early inventions of gasoline-driven vehicles. 
The selections from Frederick Lewis Allen’s Only 
Yesterday and Since Yesterday are full of interest 
and make available the most important parts of 
those volumes. J. B. Priestley’s Midnight on the 
Desert calls attention to a section of America 
often overlooked, in spite of its beauty, while the 
parts of Louis Adamic’s My America helps us to 
understand the cultural and spiritual life of our 
country. 

This volume should be made available to all 
high school students of American history. 

FREMONT P. WIRTH 
George Peabody College 


GRAPHIC Worwp History. By Jessie Campbell 
Evans and Suzanne Harris Sankowsky. Boston: 
Heath, 1942. Pp. xiv, 546. $2.00. 

The authors of this brief world-history text- 
book have two purposes: to provide a textbook 
for vocational students “who lack time or in- 
clination for a fuller course,” and an introduc- 
tory work for academic students “who will pursue 
the fuller course.” 

The arguments about what to include in world 
history for these two groups continues from year 
to year. The scope of content and the method of 
treatment—that is, what to teach and how to 
teach it—are subject to some discussion, but if 
there is any consensus of opinion it seems to be 
that terminal students need an interesting and 
detailed narrative rather than a careful chrono- 
logical survey. If anyone can profit from the sur- 


vey type of course it is the able student who will 
go to college and who presumably will learn more 
world history there. 

The authors have prepared a work which is 
largely of the survey type. The volume is short— 
528 pages—, and divided into two parts: Pre- 
historic man to Columbus, and Columbus to 
Pearl Harbor. Part I has 225 pages, of which 
about 56 are devoted to pictures and about 40 
to questions and other teaching aids. Many of the 
remaining pages include fairly large illustrations. 
Although there certainly can be no objection 
to brevity, this reviewer feels that a brief text- 
book can be intelligible only if something is 
eliminated. And these authors have eliminated 
very little. The Egyptians, the Hyksos, the 
Babylonians, the Assyrians—all are mentioned. 
The Sumerians “who developed the cuneiform 
writing, introduced agriculture, irrigation and 
dikes, built great temples and otherwise made 
progress” (see p. 46) are dismissed just that way. 
Also mentioned are the Hebrews and “Other 
Great Civilizations of the East’—among them 
the Phoenicians, the Persians, the Indians, and 
the Chinese (see p. 51). This complete coverage 
—only the Chaldeans are neglected—leads to ex- 
treme condensation and consequent abstractness 
of treatment. 

The great mass of information—the new and 
unfamiliar names, dates, places, terms, and con- 
cepts—is presented without adequate explana- 
tion. For example, the first four paragraphs (see 
pp. 173-174) in the chapter on “Popes, Emperors 
and Crusaders” use these terms: clergy, arch- 
bishop, abbot, fiefs, nobles, vassals, serfs, suze- 
rains, overlords, feudal, consecrated, allegiance, 
highwater mark, secular power, Charlemagne, 
Emperor of the Romans, 800, 962, Otto the Great, 
East Frankish dominions, Slavs, Hungarians and 
Northern Italian States, Germanic Kings, 1806. 
The fact that the story of the Pope’s relation to 
the Holy Roman Emperors is told briefly does 
not insure that it is told simply. 

The problem of selection of material has not 
been carefully considered. In trying to include 
most of the commonly accepted topics in world 
history the treatment has been so condensed that 
it is very difficult to read. 

The title Graphic World History calls atten- 
tion to the visual aids included in the book. The 
fifteen water colors by Dale Nichols are beauti- 
fully done. The sketches scattered every few 
pages throughout the book should prove helpful. 
The most important illustrations are the grouped 
photographs of scenes, paintings, portraits, and 
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so on which appear at the end of each unit. They 
are carefully chosen and provided with clear 
captions. If the teacher makes their use an in- 
tegral part of instruction, these illustrations 
should add greatly to the effectiveness of class 
work. In many cases, however, the connection 
between the pictures and the text will not be 
clear to the student; indeed there sometimes 
seems to be no connection. Other teaching aids 
of value are the lists of historical fiction, briefly 
but capably annotated. 
ELAINE FORSYTH 
Ithaca Public Schools 
e 

Tue STRENGTH OF NaTions. By George Soule. 

New York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 268. $2.50. 

The author of this stimulating volume, who is 
one of the editors of the New Republic, under- 
takes to show that the hope of avoiding social 
disasters in the future lies chiefly “in a better ap- 
plication of scientific method to an understand- 
ing of man and society.” For this purpose, Mr. 
Soule maintains, it is necessary to develop the 
existing social sciences into a body of fact and 
theory which can serve as a means of dealing with 
the diseases of society in somewhat the same way 
as that in which the science of medicine is used 
to heal the physical ills of mankind. 

And there is now hope that this objective may 
be attained. The comparative ineffectiveness of 
the social sciences in the past may be attributed 
to certain practices which are clearly analogous to 
those which have been characteristic of other 
sciences during their periods of immaturity and 
have been subsequently outgrown. At times there 
has been a separation between research and the 
discussion of practical reforms which is quite as 
irrational as would be the case in the field of 
medicine if “all the physiologists and pathologists 
were in cloistered academies while the quacks 
were allowed to monopolize the function of heal- 
ing.” 

The social sciences, the author believes, have 
now passed beyond this stage in their develop- 
ment and it is possible to utilize their very con- 
siderable body of accumulated facts in the for- 
mulation of theories which, unlike many inher- 
ited from the past, will meet the test of reality 
and can be made the basis of prediction and 
social action. For this purpose all available scien- 
tific knowledge from all the various disciplines 
must be drawn upon. Mr. Soule illustrates how 
this may be done by using the principles of 
Freudian psychiatry and modern psychology to 


explain the process of totalitarian revolutions, 
the behavior of the stock market, the operation 
of competition in business, and the problems of 
labor relations. 

Social science, according to Mr. Soule, must 
become dynamic. Its practitioners must deal with 
living problems. What fruitful results may be 
obtained from this course of procedure is illus- 
trated by the significant development of eco- 
nomic and political theory, which was promoted 
by administrators and economists engaged in the 
attack upon the great depression. 

Social science should also take part in the 
criticism of social standards and in the develop- 
ment of social values. Such values, however, “will 
not be absolutes improved by arbitrary authority, 
but will be subject to reasonable criticism and 
capable of change, revision, and elimination as 
experience develops.” 

Finally, the author makes a number of prac- 
tical proposals, one of the most interesting of 
which is that graduate students in the field of 
the social sciences be required to study not one 
of these sciences but all of them, and then take 
an “interneship” in the practical administration 
of business or governmental affairs. The “Doc- 
tors of Society” so produced should be called 
upon by business men and by our democratic 
representatives for advice with regard to eco- 
nomic or political problems. 

Mr. Soule’s book suffers occasionally by an 
attempt to summarize the histories and the 
achievements of certain of the sciences, so that 
it tends to become encyclopedic in spite of its 
brevity. Again the relationship of some divisions 
of the book to his main theme are not made 
sufficiently clear. He puts a little too much faith 
in “science” and is unduly indifferent or even 
hostile to religion. But in the great rebuilding 
of the world’s shattered structure which is the 
task of this generation, his extraordinarily pene- 
trating proposals and criticisms will be of the 
greatest value in encouraging the tracing of new 
paths for thought and action. 

F. R. FLOURNOY 
College of Emporia 
e 
GUIDE FOR THE STUDY OF AMERICAN SOCIAL 

PROBLEMS. Harry J. Carman, Chairman, Amer- 

ican Social Problems Study Committee. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. vii, 

181. $1.00. 

Teachers of Problems of Democracy courses 
have no problem for themselves that is more diffi 
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cult or pressing than the listing and accumulation 
of materials that are authentic, up-to-date, and 
moderate in cost. Unlike reference works in his- 
tory courses, which may remain relatively stable 
for a number of years, those for the Problems 
course are here today and gone tomorrow. 

This little paper-covered guide has been pre- 
pared with the needs of teachers, students, and 
group leaders in mind. Its distinguished spon- 
soring committee is headed by Harry J. Carman 
of Columbia University and Margaret Mead of 
the American Museum of Natural History. 
Eleven American social problems are consid- 
ered: The Consumer, The Worker, The Farmer, 
Women, The Negro, Youth, Education, Housing, 
Civil Liberties, National Unity, and The Prob- 
lem of Security. Within each section of the guide 
a similar arrangement is followed. First comes a 
brief statement of the problem by a representa- 
tive authority or an interested group. Then ap- 
pears a number of clearly iabeled topics each 
followed by a short annotated list of recent, in- 
expensive books or pamphlets. 

Thus a teacher interested in aiding prepara- 
tion of a panel discussion on “Why Workers Or- 


ganize Themselves in Unions,” for example, finds 
five sources of material suggested, ranging in 
price from go cents to 75 cents. Or a class con- 
centrating on the civil liberties is offered a list 
of twenty-seven sources with prices from 10 cents 
to four dollars. A 13-page list of organizations 
and publishers with full addresses makes ordering 
easy. 

It seems clear that this guide fills a great need 
for social studies teachers whether or not they 
use a standard text. It is to be hoped that the 
response to it will be great enough to warrant 
plans by the sponsoring committee for periodic 
revision. 

RICHARD J. STANLEY 


Hall High School 
West Hartford, Connecticut 


THE SocIAL ECONOMICS OF AGRICULTURE. By Wil- 
son Gee. Rev. ed. New York: Macmillan, 1942. 
Pp. xii, 720. $4.00. 

In the ten years since the first edition of this 
college textbook was published a wealth of new 
material has appeared in the two fields which 
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it covers, agricultural economics and rural so- 
ciology. Although the task of revision was difficult 
and demanding, for the most part the author, 
who is professor of rural economics at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, has succeeded well. He has 
brought the statistics up to date, made many 
changes in the charts and tables, and added 
extensive quotations from the newer authorities. 
The results more than compensate for the labor 
involved; the new sources, particularly the stud- 
ies of the Department of Agriculture, the Bureau 
of the Census, the Works Progress Administration 
and the National Resources Committee, have 
made exceedingly important contributions to our 
knowledge and understanding of rural America. 
This fresh material has been introduced within 
the framework of the original text, but numerous 
new sections appear, such as those dealing with 
Soviet agriculture, the concept of parity, the 
AAA and soil-conservation programs, farm diet 
and housing, a rural health program, reciprocal 
trade agreements, and the sales tax. 

Professor Gee has also added material of quite 
a different character, probably as a concession to 
those instructors in the field who feel that a 
knowledge of conventional economic theory is a 
prerequisite to an understanding of rural prob- 
lems. The added discussion of such concepts as 
rent, capital, and supply and demand are simply 
and clearly stated. In order to keep the size and 
expense of the volume within reasonable bounds, 
the author has deleted seven chapters. It is re- 
grettable that the discussion of farmer organiza- 
tions and of the Department of Agriculture 
should be omitted at a time when it seems par- 
ticularly important to understand the composi- 
tion and aims of such groups as the Farm Bureau 
Federation and the Farmers’ Union and to evalu- 
ate the extensive activity of the Department of 
Agriculture, 

The inadequate treatment of farm labor is 
perhaps the major defect of the volume. The 
recent special studies in this field have been al- 
most totally ignored. Farm labor is treated as a 
problem of the farm owner; the social and eco- 
nomic problems of the agricultural wage earners 
are disregarded. The defect is as much one of 
attitude as of data. This is not to say that Profes- 
sor Gee has adopted as his own the point of view 
of the conservative and substantial farmer-owner. 
He points out that “it has been customary to 
idealize the situation with regard to the existence 
of poverty in the farming regions of the nation” 
and that for a long time to come efforts must be 


directed toward increasing the incomes of the 
low-income groups. In view of these statements, 
it is startling to read that “in any program of 
effective farm relief the farmer must largely 
work out his own salvation”; that except in the 
South “tenancy functions to a great degree as a 
convenient stepping-stone towards ownership”; 
and that a principal reason for tenancy is “the 
lack of ambition, or the possession of sufficient 
education and ideals of ownership on the part 
of the tenant.” Throughout the book there is a 
confusion of attitudes. And Professor Gee has 
permitted traditional concepts of the “family 
farm” and opportunity on the land to obscure 
the implications of those realities of the Ameri- 
can scene that qualify and even contradict these 
ideals. Indeed, one might question whether Pro- 
fessor Gee is fully aware of these realities in re- 
spect to the factory-farms of the Far West and the 
displacement of farm families in certain cotton 
areas and in the corn belt. 
LAWANDA Cox 
Hunter College 
e 


Arr-AGE EpucaTIoNn Series. New York: Macmil- 

lan, 1942. 

Human Geography in the Air Age. By George 

T. Renner. Pp. xiii, 238. 64C. 

Social Studies for the Air Age. By Hall Bart- 

lett. Pp. vi, 169. 6oc. 

The Air We Live In. By George T. Renner, 

and Hubert A. Bauer. Pp. iv, 47. 36c. 

Globes, Maps, and Skyways. By Hubert A. 

Bauer. Pp. viii, 75. 40c. 

These four books have been written under the 
direction of the Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences. Many groups including the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and United States Office 
of Education have helped in the preparation of 
the materials. The objective of the series is to 
“air-condition” young America. This “air-condi- 
tioning” requires a new set of concepts of space 
and time. These new space-time concepts in turn 
require an alteration in older concepts of human 
relations among the people of our own national 
community and the peoples of other lands. It is 
probably the first large-scale attempt to change 
the attitudes of a people who are continental in 
their thinking over to a pattern which is not 
only oceanic but global. The strength of the work 
rests on the accumulation of information with 
which such thinking can be done. 

Probably the failure of the older educational 
objective of “world-mindedness” may be traced 
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to the fact that for the most part it was a nice- 
sounding symbol. It had no foundation in the 
thoughts and actions of the citizens along Amer- 
ica’s inland rivers. The timeliness of the series 
is obvious. No educational project has ever tied 
into the headlines, newsreels, and rotogravures 
more closely, Relatives in the army and navy air 
forces may supply an additional drive for many 
students. The planning and execution of the 
series, under the direction of expert teachers, with 
the collaboration of experts in many fields of 
aeronautics, sets a pattern which many teachers 
will hope to see repeated, using the automobile, 
the motion picture and radio, electric refrigera- 
tion, and other revolutionary inventions as a 
center of interest. 

The first book, by Mr. Renner, reviews man’s 
view of the world from Homer to the present 
day. The book’s value is in the unity of the idea 
that geography is man-made. This concept has 
always been lost to the student: in history courses 
it was implied at intervals in the summary of 
more than 2500 years of political and cultural 
chronology; in geography the world imposed it- 
self upon him as a fixed quantity. Somebody 


had to draw the maps, of course, but only the 
man who was sent to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica section on Maps ever was able to conceive 
of man’s view of the world as an evolving idea, 
growing with his scientific discoveries and the 
reports of his explorers. 

Mr. Bartlett’s book traces the history of man’s 
efforts to fly. Beginning with the age of fable, 
the story is told through the experiments with 
lighter-than-air gases, the inventions of the bal- 
loon, the experiments with kites, the recognition 
that a light-weight internal-combustion engine 
might permit man to fly, and finally the success 
at Kitty Hawk. Many teachers will remember a 
grimy-handed boy who studied only one page 
of his history book, the page with the early aero- 
plane, who was problem child number one a few 
years ago—and probably pilot number one today 
—and wish that this historical account had been 
in print during the ’go’s. The military and naval 
section is “news behind the news,” and the last 
hundred pages furnish a cluster of ideas which 
point the way to world thinking and to domestic 
political cooperation. 

Mr. Renner and Mr. Bauer together bring 
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to the high schools the subject of meteorology, 
which, if the present activities of the Army Air 
Corps may be accepted as a criterion, has proba- 
bly been the most neglected area in American 
secondary and higher education. While American 
teachers were wringing their hands over the fact 
that there was so little opportunity to teach 
realities based on actual experience, the boys 
and girls spent little time studying the actual 
weather changes through which they traveled 
to school each morning. To be sure, for urban 
groups who did not travel beyond the suburbs, 
except in trains, the weather had lost a great 
deal of its importance, and rural areas where 
crops were destroyed and people lost their lives 
in blizzards frequently followed urban teaching 
patterns. 

Mr. Bauer’s Globes, Maps, and Skyways will 
have to be studied by the average teacher in the 
social studies before the teacher can begin his 
work in class. Few social studies teachers under- 
stand map projections, and have relied for the 
most part on the cylindrical map as a teaching 
aid. This manual is another teaching tool which 
is long overdue in the American classroom. The 
manual has not, however, outrun the daily press, 
which has gone far ahead of most school texts as 
an educational force in map reading. 

With the army air force alone planning to 
graduate some 50,000 pilots each year, the size 
of the educational project undertaken can be 
measured in part. This is a large class. Add to it 
the ground meteorologists and the millions who 
will cross and recross the oceans by plane or 
ship. Then the educational effect of the press 
and radio, and letters home can also be added. 
But we learned in World War I that experiences 
alone are not necessarily education. These ex- 
periences, real and second hand, must be worked 
into generalizations before men act upon them. 
Americans are fumbling their way toward global 
thinking. News this time comes from a dozen 
world fronts. It must be interpreted against the 
background of our educations, and much of that 
background is archaic. This series has arrived 
far ahead of schedule, as schedules in American 
education go. All groups concerned are to be 
congratulated on the speed, accuracy, and the 
conciseness of the work. 

Howarp CUMMINGS 


U. S. Army 
Minneapolis 


How To TEACH CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION. By C. 
Maurice Wieting, New York: Harper, 1942. 
Pp. XV, 206. $2.00. 

In his preface the author states that “the pur- 
pose of this book is to study the relationship of 
the consumers’ cooperative movement to the 
public schools, and to suggest units and materials 
suitable for use in various types of curriculums.” 
Dr. Wieting does this in a very clear, concise, and 
interesting manner. The study is divided into 
two parts, the first on the extent and importance 
of the consumers’ cooperative movement, and the 
second on consumers’ cooperation and the school 
curriculum. 

Exceptionally fine descriptions of the basic 
principles of cooperation and the cooperative 
movement are given in the first part. It is the 
sort of background material that the busy teacher 
needs and appreciates. Brief summaries follow 
each chapter. A thorough investigation of the 
most desirable methods of teaching about con- 
sumers’ cooperation is reported in the second 
section of the book. The suggested teaching units 
are excellent examples of unit planning. These 
materials and teaching aids will be very helpful 
to the teacher interested in teaching consumers’ 
cooperation whether in social studies, science, 
home economics, commercial, or consumer-edu- 
cation classes. There are many challenging 
activities for making democracy work in both the 
school and the community. 

Modern educational studies show that more 
and more emphasis is being placed on modern 
problems in the public schools. Consumer edu- 
cation is becoming widespread, and consumer 
cooperation not only offers the consumer a means 
of improving his living conditions but at the 
same time gives him valuable training in demo- 
cratic citizenship. The National Education As- 
sociation recognizes the importance of teaching 
cooperation in the public schools in the reports 
of both its Policies Commission and the Com- 
mittee on Cooperatives. This book presents all 
sides of the problem and the author is fair in his 
treatment of all points of view. 

Teachers interested in consumer education and 
consumers’ cooperation will find this study an 
indispensable aid to better teaching of the sub- 
jects. However, every teacher interested in the 
democratic way of living will find this book 
extremely enlightening and helpful in teaching 
children real democracy. 

G. FRANK ZIMMERMAN 


High School 
Cranford, New Jersey 
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AMERICA AT WORK 


Ready March 15—for upper grades 
By Marshall Dunn and Lloyd N. Morrisett 


In a series of related pictures of dynamic 
America, these new books describe the ma- 
terials and methods of a productive nation and 
bring modern working America into clear per- 
spective. The books treat both things and people 
—machines and motors and those who make 
them run, the contributions of science and 
technology to our well being, the problems as 
well as the benefits that stem from an indus- 
trial civilization. The authors’ aim is to develop 
appreciations and jead towards an understand- 
ing of the American way of life as a whole. 


MACHINES FOR AMERICA 


Deals with the work and value of machines, with 
their manufacture and their use in production, and 
with their place in our lives and in the life of our 
country. 


POWER FOR AMERICA 


A simple yet full treatment of power makers, their 
historical development, principles of operation, 
sources of energy, and contributions to better living. 


WINGS FOR AMERICA 


An overview of aviation, treating its development 
and the work of those who build, service, and fly 
airplanes in peace and in war, with a discussion 
of the global concept of geography. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





THE CurRRICULUM OF DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION. By 
Charles C. Peters. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1942. Pp. ix, 367. $2.75. 

This volume is intended as a textbook for 
courses on the curriculum, and according to the 
author it presents a synthesis of child-centered, 
democratic “progressive” education and system- 
atic, “scientific,” social-need-centered education. 
The first eight chapters set forth the author’s 
point of view. The next six chapters consist of 
short statements gathered from educational lit- 
erature giving examples of socialized procedures 
in schools and in out-of-school agencies, and stat- 
ing points of view about educational theory. The 
final section of the book is made up of a series of 
seven blueprints designed for evaluating the 
deal with personal culture, good citizenship, phys- 
achievements of democratic education. These 
ical efficiency, domestic efficiency, vocational effi- 
ciency, social democracy, and industrial democ- 
racy. 

In the author’s statement of position the fol- 
lowing points stand out. All education is habit- 
forming and “one gets prepared for competent 
living by practicing competent living, and in no 
other way” (p. 8). Elsewhere the author states 


that “all education comes through doing the 
things one will be called upon to do from that 
time on, and in this way getting prepared with 
tried-out responses for doing these things, or oth- 
ers like them, more competently” (p. 15). The 
purpose of the school is to accelerate learning by 
foreshortening the trial-and-error process of 
learning. “In a good school a pupil lives in one 
year through what it would take him perhaps 10 
or 20 years to live through outside of school” 
(p- 27). 

The author tells us that in order to achieve 
the true purpose of the school we must break 
away from the conventional subject-matter cur- 
riculum and avoid neatly mechanized schemes of 
all kinds. All reform movements in education 
have tended to lose their spirit and substance as 
soon as the practitioners took them out of the 
hands of the prophets. To avoid this we must 
get away from all kinds of regimentation and 
even such things as schedules. Realizing that we 
cannot make a sudden break from current prac- 
tice, the author makes suggestions for a program 
for the transition school. Among these are the 
use of broad units of learning, naturalness, broad 
fields of study, greater variety in courses, leisurely 
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courses, and less stress on traditional college- 
entrance subjects. Finally, the author analyzes the 
relation of democracy and efficiency and the con- 
nection between education and democracy. He 
concludes that if we are willing to take the neces- 
sary steps in our schools “democracy can take its 
stride in the purposed remaking of a better 
world.”” Some may object to the oversimplifica- 
tions appearing in these chapters, as for example 
the easy explanation of depressions (p. 137). In 
this section there appears an unfortunate sub- 
stitute of “foods” for “goods.” 

Although the reviewer is inclined to disagree 
with much of the material in the first section 
of this book, he found it interesting, stimulating, 
and easy to read. It should prove useful as a 
text and as a good summary of the position of a 
considerable group of educational leaders. 

HENRY KRONENBERG 
University of Arkansas 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIETY: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
EDUCATION FOR DEMocRACY. By Samuel Smith, 
George R. Cressman, and Robert K. Speer. 
New York: Dryden, 1942. Pp. vi, 428. $2.40. 
In this volume, the authors seek to analyze the 

social and professional problems of the American 
educational system. Part I deals with the current 
social scene, with emphasis on its changing 
character. Part II is concerned with school pro- 
grams and policies, and Part III with child de- 
velopment. Part IV discusses the opportunities, 
qualifications, and status of the teacher. 

While the book was intended for use in intro- 
ductory courses in education, one wonders if its 
coverage is not too broad for clarity and con- 
tinuity. For example, in a 32-page chapter on 
“The American Community,” topic titles include 
tolerance, conservatism, city and country, the 
family, health, economic status, intelligence, cul- 
tural backgrounds, economic problems, psycho- 
logical problems, human relations, and agencies 
of social progress (science, literature, the arts, 
etc.). Moreover, “community” has no reference to 
any given spatial area, but rather to the nation 
as a whole. 

Aside from good mechanics, such as printing 
and illustrations, the book’s appeal will lie per- 
haps in the frame it sets for a consideration of 
the role of education in a social order that is 
trying increasingly to democratize itself. 

LLoyp ALLEN Cook 

Ohio State University 


Joss For Topay’s Youtu. By T. Otto Nall and 
Bert H. Davis. New York: Association Press, 
1941. Pp. 168. $1.75. 

THE NEEDs OF YOUTH: AN EVALUATION FOR Cvr. 
RICULUM PurRPOSES. By Donald Colvin Doane. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1942. Pp. vii, 150. $2.10. 

The problems of youth today are as vital as at 
any time. How can youth prepare in as short a 
time as possible, and what does youth need to 
know about the needs of youth, are vital questions 
for leaders of youth as well as for youth itself. 

T. Otto Nall and Bert H. Davis have presented 
real life stories of young people at work in the 
socially useful jobs that democracy offers in their 
168-page book, entitled Jobs for Today’s Youth. 
Requirements are listed in each of nine broad 
occupational fields, Then follows an actual inter- 
view with someone who holds such a job. In the 
book the reports are recorded in the first person 
in a style and manner creating immediate and 
lasting interest. It will serve as an excellent refer- 
ence for youth, parents, and counselors. It is 
easy to read and in one case four ninth-grade 
pupils, who began reading the book, each in- 
sisted on completing the reading before quitting. 
A bibliography of thirty-five publications is in- 
cluded in the book. These suggest further reading 
for those interested in “Jobs For Today’s Youth.” 

A more scientific study, if one may make such 
a comparison, but one with much more emphasis 
on youth and the correct psychological approach 
to solving youth’s problems, is found in the 
Teachers’ College Publication, The Needs of 
Youth by Donald C. Doane. This presentation 
can be of particular use to those planning courses 
of study. The philosophy that effective learning 
takes place when consideration is made for the 
learner, his interests, welfare, and needs is edu- 
cationally sound. An evaluation of commonly ac- 
cepted “needs” with respect to youth is made 
from the results of an inventory study presented 
to over 2000 youths. An analysis of the philoso- 
phies with respect to youth’s needs and what 
effect each has on the interpretation of data in 
this study is one of the real contributions of this 
book, and there are many more. The needs are 
classified and analyzed according to backgrounds, 
school, employment, recreation, attitudes, and 
personal problems. The psychology of behavior 
as applied to youth, or as it should be consid- 
ered in curriculum building, presents another 
real contribution. Perhaps the most significant 
thought here is that even though such problems 
are included in the curriculum it will not insure 
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interest or learning, but if it will provide aid in 
motivation by a skillful enthusiastic teacher, 
youth’s needs will be increasingly interesting and 
therefore less confusing. 
PAUL S. CHANCE 

Samuel Gompers Junior High School 
Los Angeles 

e 
Junior HicH ScHoor EpucatTion: Its PRINCIPLES 

AND ProcepurEs. By Maurice M. Smith, L. L. 

Standley and Cecil L. Hughes. New York: Mc- 

Graw-Hill, 1942. Pp. xiv, 470. $3.50. 

Social studies teachers who enter teaching by 
way of the junior high school should consult this 
book for an overview of the less understood and 
the more dynamic of the two leading institu- 
tions of secondary education—the junior high 
school. The teacher of social studies who works 
at the junior high school level is usually better 
prepared in the social studies subjects than in 
the subject matter of pupil development which 
this book presents so effectively. Junior high 
school social studies teachers are in need of an 
easily-used reference book on the entire task and 
function of that institution, because the social 
studies teacher frequently is called upon to as- 
sume major responsibility for counseling and 
guidance. The extensive treatment of personal- 
social problems in social studies courses at the 
junior high level make the first four chapters 
of this book particularly helpful to the teachers 
of such courses. The chapter entitled “The 
Adolescent in Society” develops the concept of 
the social significance of the junior high school, 
and should constitute a stimulating appeal to 
teachers-in-training who too seldom get a clear 
view of the long-range aspects of secondary-school 
teaching. The chapters on “Physical Growth and 
Development” and “Mental Growth” are of un- 
usual value. These often abstruse topics are 
treated with a directness and clearness which 
good organization of well-assimilated material 
brings about. 

The book, throughout, is excellently organ- 
ized and written in language which is, in the 
main, free from the complexities, specialized 
vocabulary, and preoccupation with non-essen- 
tials which characterize much material written 
for teachers. The frequency of long quotations, 
appearing in small type, detracts from the ap- 
pearance of the book. Many topics in the book 
are those of concern chiefly in large institutions. 
Although the authors state that they have re- 
stricted the field of junior high education in their 
volume, the range and numbers of topics included 
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places the book in the category of a valuable 
reference tool which, despite its limitations, 
should be in the teachers’ library of larger junior 
high schools. It should be included in the read- 
ing of those. who are teaching in the junior high 
for the first time. 

“Courses in social studies contribute to train- 
ing for citizenship, but until pupils are given 
real opportunities to participate in the conduct 
of their school community, the training is only 
partially accomplished.” This sentence from the 
chapter on “Democratizing School Administra- 
tion” denotes the trend of the authors’ point of 
view on a topic dear to all social studies teachers. 
Forthright willingness to face real problems char- 
acterizes the treatment of specific aspects of jun- 
ior high operation and procedure. 

The chapters on “Teacher Planning” and “Ap- 
praising and Reporting Pupil Progress” are not 
up to the standard set by the rest of the book. No 
mention of the dynamics of teacher-pupil plan- 
ning is made. The treatment of appraisal and 
reporting gives almost exclusive attention to 
marking. The wise use, especially in junior high 
schools, of analytical and descriptive evaluations 
is sufficiently significant to deserve extensive 
treatment in a volume of this kind. The facts of 
pupil development, which are so effectively pre- 
sented in early chapters, are temporarily forgotten 
while the almost solely traditional values of 
marks are extolled. 

Douc.as S. WARD 
Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley 
6 
JouNn Brown’s Bony. By Stephen Vincent Benét. 

New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. Pp. 

XXXVlii, 432. $1.32. 

Why have the poets and novelists exploited the 
Civil War more than any other period or event 
in our history? The answer is not difficult to find. 
The Civil War had all the props and trappings 
of romance: brother arrayed against brother; 
father against son; lovers separated by conflicting 
loyalties; dashing and quixotic military figures; 
stirring music; cheering, weeping crowds; sonor- 
ous shibboleths; chivalrous leaders; and all the 
colorful, panoplied pomp of pre-tank warfare. 

John Brown’s Body is to poetry what Gone 
with the Wind is to fiction, in relation to the 
Civil War. If it fails to achieve epic proportions, 
it is nonetheless remarkably readable. It is a vivid, 
compelling, and poignant amalgam of romance 
and realism in blank verse. Through the tragedy, 
humor, and sordidness of its swift-moving epi- 
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sodes, shines an intensely nationalistic spirit. It 
is not a pretty poem, although here and there 
may be found lines of surpassing beauty. Despite 
its deliberate roughness, however, it deserves to 
be widely read because of its faithful re-creation 
of the era it chronicles, its tremendous vitality, 
and patent sincerity. 

This new edition with its attractive binding 
and format is, therefore, most welcome. In addi- 
tion to a foreword by the poet, it boasts a num- 
ber of new features including a chronology and 
summary of the Civil War, an excellent set of 
maps, a full and carefully prepared set of an- 
notations, a list of questions and suggestions, a 
bibliography, and a list of topics for research and 
investigation. 

The inclusion of notes and questions indicates 
that the volume is intended for classroom use. 
While effective use of the book might be made in 
college classes, there will be those who will ques- 
tion whether literature that comes to grips with 
life as frankly as John Brown’s Body is suited to 
pupils of high school age. 

ALBERT SILVERMAN 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 


Publications Received 


Carr, William G., and others. Education for War and 
Peace. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1943. Pp. 
39- 25¢. 

Custard, Leila Roberta. Bills of Rights in American His. 
tory. Los Angeles: University of Southern California 
Press, 1942. Pp. 48. 5oc. 

Eldridge, Seba, and Associates. Development of Collective 
Enterprise: Dynamics of an Emergent Economy. Law- 
rence: University of Kansas Press, 1943. Pp. viii, 577. 
$4.50. 

Gillette, John M. and Reinhardt, James M. Problems of a 
Changing Social Order. New York: American Book, 1942. 
Pp. xiv, 824. $4.00. 

Goldman, Eric F. John Bach McMaster: American His- 
torian. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press 
1943. Pp. xi, 194. $2.00. 

Goodykoontz, Bess, Chairman. Education and National 
Defense Series. Washington: U. S. Office of Education, 
1942. Pp. v, 35. 15¢. 

No. 6. What Democracy Means in the Elementary School. 
No. 10. National Units through Intercultural Education. 

O'Sullivan, Jeremiah, and Burns, John F. Medieval Eu- 
rope. New York: Crofts, 1943. Pp. xi, 770. $4.00. 

Padover, Saul K., Ed. Wilson’s Ideals. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. 151. 

Ward, Douglas S., and Selberg, Edith M. Youth and Jobs: 
Young America Rolls Up lis Sleeves. Boston: Ginn, 1942. 
Pp. viii, 101. 6oc. 

Young, Kimball. Sociology: A Study of Society and Culture. 
New York: American Book, 1942. Pp. x, 1005. $4.00. 





NEW TEXTS ror YOU... 


Today's American Democracy—Williams-Howard 


A new text designed for basal use in the high school “Problems in Democracy” or “Social 


Problems” course. Text matter is profusely and beautifully illustrated. 


$1.96 list 


Geography and Society—Revised—Chamberlain 


This revision of an already popular text presents an up-to-date, comprehensive, well-balanced 


course in general geography at the high school level. 


$1.96 list 


Our Changing Government—1943 Ed.—Steinberg-Lamm 


A basal text for the advanced high school course in American government. The 1943 Edition 
has 35 new illustrations, up-to-date statistics throughout, several new references for additional 


reading, and a new chapter, American Democracy At War, has been added. 


$1.80 list 


Living in the Social World—Quinn-Repke 


This new text is designed for basal use in all high school sociology and social problems courses. 
It offers a well-rounded course in social principles, present-day social institutions, and social 


problems. 


$1.92 list 


Send for your examination copies 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago 





Philadelphia 


New York 
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